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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Revolt of the Bees. 8vo. pp. 272. Lon- 
don, 1826. Longman and Co. 


Turis is an exceedingly able production, in 
which the author, labouring with poetical in- 
struments, and under a well-woven veil of 
allegory, takes a deep and extensive view of 
the present relations of society, and points 
out such improvemeuts and reformations as 
to his judgment appear fittest and most ne- 
cessary. In pursuing this subject, he lays 
claim to a praise which is rarely earned by 
the theoretical projector: if the fabric of his 
speculation towers to the skies, its founda- 
tion at least is on this firm-set earth; and he 
appears by no means disinclined that the 
materials which compose it should be closely 
examined by his fellow-men. He is an avow- 
ed advocate of the plans and principles of Mr. 
Owen, and employs, in their behalf, ability, 
sincerity, and zeal, of the highest and most 
praiseworthy description. Whatever practi- 
cal men, and prejudiced men, and men with- 
out either prejudice or practice, who have 
learned to say that they like ‘ things as they 
are,’ conceive that the machinery of society 
works well, and cannot bear the idea of in- 
novation — whatever these individuals may 
assert, he must be a superficial observer in- 
deed, who does not perceive that there és 
room for beneficial change; and we should 
have little respect for the writer who feared 
to avow the existence of this necessity. The 
means, period, and circumstances most pro- 
per for i experiment, we leave to profound- 
er heads than ours, and proceed at once to 
some examination of the work before us. The 
Revolt of the Bees commences with a descrip- 
tion of the Pentland Lfills, which are stated 
to rise at a distance of five miles to the south- 
West of Edinburgh. These hills are in height 
about two thousand feet, and form two ridges 
running parallel with each other, divided by 
a beautiful ravine, with a bourn coursing its 
Way through the centre. In this sequestered 
retreat Allan Ramsay laid the scene of The 
Gentle Shepherd, and here a monument has 
Leen erected to his memory, ‘ consecrating 
the lovely spot to the author of the most fi- 
nished pastoral of Scotland.’ Near the foot 
of one of the hills is Logan House, a shep- 
herd's residence, and the only habitation 
within many miles. ‘ Besides tending his 
flocks,’ the author informs us, ‘ this shepherd 
receives, during July and August, the bee- 
hives of the neighbouring inhabitants beyond 
the mountains, for the purpose of enabling 
the bees to gather honey from the heather, 
which, at that period of the year, blooms in 
great luxuriance on the Pentland Hills: he 
has generally more thau a hundred hives. 








A SST 

‘It happened some thirty years since, 
when revolutionary principles were so much 
in vogue, that a few of the bees in one of the 
larger hives manifested a desire to change 
the policy they had hitherto pursued. Secret 
meetings were held by the revolutionists, who 
despatched emissaries to the neighbouring 
hives in order to establish a correspondence 
with others equally discontented. Their de- 
signs succeeded ; and disaffection spreading 
from hive to hive, a general revolt took place, 
and deputies from each were summoned to 
meet upon the highest eminence. 

‘About a hundred bees from each hive 
being assembled, some difficulty arose in the 
election of a president; as it was alleged 
that if a queen bee were appointed, she 
would be liable to a bias in favour of the ex- 
isting policy. This objection was at length 
overruled by the nomination of the queen 
bee Elia, who was distinguished for the 
strictest impartiality in the administration of 
justice. Silence having been proclaimed, the 
queen presiding rising, addressed the assem- 
bly as follows :-— 

*** Tt would ill become me, O industrious 
bees! to offer any opinion upon the impor- 
tant object of our meeting. 1] will endeavour 
to enforce the rules of order in your discus- 
sion; and for my own part, I shall submit 
to whatever may be resolved on for the ge- 
neral good. After having swayed the scep- 
tre of the hive with maternal solicitude, should 
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it be decreed that the queens must abdicate | 


the royal cells, 1 shall depart from mine, not 
without a sigh, but with the grateful feelings 
arising from a conscientious discharge of my 
regal duties. I call upon Orpheus, as the 
most zealous advocate for a change, to state 
his grievances, aud produce his plans of re- 
formation.”’ 

‘“T am aware,” said Orpheus, “ that I 
have undertaken an invidious task; since, in 
proposing any alteration in the economy of 
the hive, many will erroneously apprehend 
that, because their particular interests a:e for 
the present disturbed, their happiness will be 
impaired. Buta sense of public duty alone 
impels me to declare, that it appears to me 
unjust that those bees who are more active 
workers than others should not have a larger 
share of honey; that the weak and the impo- 
tent should derive an equal portion of the 
produce with those who range the fields; 
and that even among those who toil the whole 
day, no distinction is made between the suc- 
cessful wanderer and him who brings in but 
small supplies. To remedy these evils, I 
propose, — 

**¢ 1st, That each bee shall reserve for his 


own use and disposal all the honey that | 


he collects. 
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‘« Qdly, That the Pentland Hills be divided 
into different districts, and that each hive 
have its particular allotment. 

‘“ 3dly, That each allotment be subdivided, 
and a subdivision appropriated to each 
bee.” 

‘*« T cannot but with reluctance,” said 
Emilius, “ offer an opinion at variance with 
the sentiments of my friend Orpheus; fur 
often have we winged our way together along 
the flowery mead, and sought with mutual 
aid the sweetest petals. But since the his- 
tory of past ages records no instance of a 
constitution of apiarian society different from 
the present, and as we experience no evils 
which do not admit of a remedy, we should 
deliberate long, before we abandon those 
laws which have prevailed in the hive frou 
time immemonal. If some are more weak 
and feeble than others, it is the dispensation 
of Nature; and how can the superior efforts 
of the active and more strong be better di- 
rected, upon principles of equity and bene- 
volence, than in supplying the deficiencies of 
those whose necessities are occasioned by 
unavoidable causes?” ' 

In spite of the just reasoning of this appeal, 
the refurmists carried the resolutions bya large 
majority; but a week had scarcely elapsed, 
before the stronger and more fraudulent bees 
had accumulated a superfluity, with no part 
of which could the weak and famishing por- 
tion of the community induce them to part, 
except upon certain hard conditions: they 
required the destitute to surrender the whole 
of their right in the Pentland bills, to gather 
honey in future for the sole benefit of the af- 
fluent, and receive, as a reward for their ex- 
cessive toil, just so much honey as the satu- 
rated should agree among themselves to dis- 
pense. Under these circumstances, the wealth 
of the luxurious continued to increase in exact 
proportion to the toil and sufferings of the la- 
borious c’ass. It was, therefore, natural, that 
‘the unequal division of the honey should 
not long continue without exciting discon- 
tent, and leading to a complicated state of 
things. widely differing from the harmony 
and orderly movements in the hives under 
Nature's system. Many disputes arose tor 
the possession of the honey: those whose 
stores were abundan, were in continual alarm 
from the fear of plunder. Hence it became 
necessary to set apart a certain number, whose 
sole business it was to adjust differences, and 
to award punishment to delinquents: these 
were called judicutores, and were distinguish 
ed by large bushy caps placed upon their 
heads, and depending over the shoulders 
and the breasts; the caps were covered with 
a profusion of the fertilizing dust. Their ap- 
pearance was somewhat grotesque ; waa <2) 
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tain bees, who had travelled through the air 
upon a voyage of discovery from the South 
Sea Islands, are said to have mistaken them 
for insects of a different species. 


* Bur there was one of the judicalores who | 


possessed more power than the others, and | 


to whom it belonged to decide upon cases of 
extraordinary difficulty and doubt: he resided 
at the extremity of a cell of remarkable depth, 
the windings and turnings of which were so 
lutricate, that those who entered and pene- 
trated fur, found it extremely difficult to get 
out. There were a number of sharp sighted 
hees who also dwelt in this cell, and were 
continually glancing with an envious eye at 
the seat occupied by the chief, hoping one 
day to possess it: but at the period to which 
we are referring, the grand judicator had out- 
lived the baffled expectations of thousands, 
to the great joy of the bees in general; who, 
notwithstanding many mal-practices in his 
capacious cell, and which they attributed to 
the subordinates entertained a high opinion 
of his personal qualities and the rectitude of 
his motives. They remarked, that after-ages 
would venerate his decisions, which would 
become precedents for their future guidance, 
And such might have been the result, if the 
progress of knowledye had not, within a short 
period of his resignation, closed for ever the 
vell of perplexity and despair. 

‘When two bees entered this cell with a 
vessel of honey, in order that it should be 
awarded to one orto the other, they found 
themselves involved in a labyrinth long be- 
fore they could reach the grand judicator ; 
but at every turning there was stationed one 
of the sharp-sighted bees, who very courte- 
ously conducted them round the corner, at the 
same time taking some of the honey out of 
the vessel as a recompence for his kind assist- 
ance; and even the grand judicator, after his 
doubts were resolved, did not scruple to re- 
fresh himself with a portion of the honey,— 
so that. by the time the vessel was adjudyed 
to one of the contending parties, he beheld 
with dismay that it was nearly empty; and 
too late they discovered, that if they had di- 
vided the honey without entering the cell of 
contention, each would have had a larger 
share than the successful suitor.’ 

This is followed by farther allusions to the 
laws and customs of the bees, which make 
us more than ever grateful for the happy for- 
tune and preserving reason which keep man- 
kind from all the evils of injudicious legisla- 
tion:— 

‘It was not unusual for the wealthy bee to 
be attacked and robbed by one who was des- 
titute, and who stung him to death in order 











to avoid detection: the assailant, however, | 


seldom escaped eventually, and when brought | 


to trial was condemned to die. Thus the 
community were deprived of the aid of two 
individuals, who under the ancient policy 
might bave proved friendly and industrious 
companions. 

‘The Jonger the new system continued, 
the more complicated and confused becanie 
the proceedings of the hive, and numberless 
were the laws that were enacted to correct 
the growing evils. The necessity for these 
laws, however, could be traced alinost exclu- 


a 





sively to the unequal division of the honey. 
The laws were framed by the saturated bees. 
who, for the purpose of giving a colour of 
justice to the principle upon which leyisla- 
tion was regulated, permitted the impove- 
rished to nominate those among the wealthy 
whom they preferred as lawgivers: neverthe- 
less, their choice was greatly influenced by 
the affluent, who gave to them small portions 
of the honey to vote in obedience to their 
wishes. But with the destitute, so strong 
was the temptation to satisfy the calls of 
hunger by any means within their reach, that 
other restraints were deemed necessary be- 
sides these legal enactments.’ 


Ilow will the reader commiserate the situ- | 


ation of this unfortunate community, when 
he learns that even its holiest treasures were 
perverted and misapplied by these luxurious 
and arbitrary chiefs :— 

‘Tradition had handed down a volume 
which it was said had been written by divine 
inspiration; and truly such were the beauty 
aud sublimity of the composition, that it bore 
the impress of its sacred origin. But it was 
remarkable that this book contained precepts 
totally at variance with those feelings which 
the new order, or rather disorder, of society 
engendered ; for it recommended contet.t- 
ment, mercy, benevolence, and denounced 
ambition, resentment, and covetousness. The 
expounders of this volume were called eccle- 
siustes, and were appointed to their office by 
the powerful bees. 
them to inculcate the doctrine of passive 
obedience as an imperative duty; they even 
inferred that the existing order of apiarian 
society was ordained by Providence, and 
therefore immutable. The evils then preva- 
lent in the hive they attributed to the confor- 
mation of the bee ;—the qualities were inhe- 
rent in his nature; he was originally bad. 


| They had forgotten that under the primitive 


system, when each had his due proportion of 
the honey, there was no repletion, no desti- 
tution, and consequently neither theft nor as- 
sassination; that there was no lust of power, 
no contention, and very few disorders. In 
short, it was extremely difficult to reconcile 
their opinions with the character of the sa 

cred volume, which in spirit was congenial 
with the peace, harmony, and contentment 
that prevailed under the natural arrange- 
ments of the hive: and which distinctly de- 
clared, that when the bees should be proper- 
ly trained, they would persevere in av unde- 
viating course, and finally arrive at a land 
flowing with milk and honey.’ 

Physicians, hospitals, prisons, machinery, 
and wars, are now introduced; and we are 
told -—‘ When the wars first commenced 
upon the Hills, the leaders found it conveni- 
ent to bestow upon the most valiant, larger 
vessels of honey, and additional portions of 
the hills; they also dignified them with ti- 
tles, and placed glitterimg stars upon their 
breasts*. Thus far the distinctions, under 
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* 6 There is a district in America, where, 
when an Indian has gained a victory, or ma- 
naged a negotiation with dexterity, they say to 
him in an assembly of the nation, * Thou art a 
man.” This eulogium is a more powerful in- 
cenutive tu great actions, than all the dignities 


Their education taught : 


Se. 


the existing policy, were attended with Some 
general benefit. But it too frequently han. 
pened that the gifts of the large vessels m 
honey, the allotments on the Ilills, and the 
titles and the stars, were transmitted, upon 
the death of the meritorious bees, to others 
who turned out to be mere drones, and who 
considered themselves, as in truth they were 
an order of beings altogether distinct frou; 
the workers ’ 

That they were not without the luxury of 
a newspaper, or the disposition to make the 
most of it, the following passage affords jp. 
teresting proof:— 

‘A certain number of the bees were em. 
ployed, during the night, imprinting, upon 
the leaves of a plant called the papyrus, the 
‘occurrences of the preceding day; such ay 
the accidents and contests arising from com- 
petition. It will scarcely be believed with 
what eagerness the little creatures sought for 
these leaves, and that they could read with. 
out emotion of the calamities, follies, and 
penury of their fellow-citizens. But when 
the wars were raging upon the Pentland 
| Hills, and the various successes and reverses 
| were minutely described, the papyrus was 
' inquired for with increased avidity; the vic- 

tories achieved were emblazoned upon the 
| leaves very conspicuously: but the wounds 

that were indicted, and the privations and 
| sufferings that were endured, were either not 
‘imprinted at all, or so glossed over as to be 
scarcely legible.’ 
| A few years after the Revolution, and to- 
'wards the close of summer, a war broke out 
on the Pentland Lills. Amid the awful mid- 
night stilness which succeeds a ferocious and 
protracted general engagement, the spirit of 
Allan Ramsay appears to the reposing war- 
riors, and reproaches them for the conduct 
which had led to so much misery and blood- 
shed. The poetical spirit makes a long and 
admirable speech, which he concludes with 
a request that his auditors will meet him on 
the Hills, at the ensuing midnight. They 
meet, and Allan carries the whole commu- 
nity to the western country, and rests them 
on the summit of Ben Lomond. From this 
mountain they take a delightful survey of the 
proceedings of the Owen settlements, the pic- 
ture of which is sweetly and powerfully drawn. 
They are likewise enabled to overhear some 
arguments between an intelligent youth, 
named Douglas, and his friend Saadi, the 





son of a Persian satrap, who is travelling for 


information: the subject discussed is the com- 
parative claims of the Co-operative and the 
Competitive Systems, and the discussion eli- 
cits much information, and abounds with phi- 
losophical and comprehensive views.—The 
colony upon Ben Lomond being kept from 
a torpid state by the magic influence of the 





proposed by civilised states to those who ren- 
per themselves illustrious by their talents. 
And we may add, that if men are to be praised 
for their actions, this is a more rational com- 
mendation. When Epimenides departed from 
Athens after improving the laws, he refused 
considerable presents, and only demanded tot 
himself a branch of the olive consecrated to 
Minerva, and the friendship of the Athensans 





for Cnossus his country.’ 
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wand of Allan Ramsay, are much edified by | fear of its recurrence, out of our thoughts. 
ll they see and hear, adjust their differences, | The air is mild and balmy, with, now and 


and return to the Pentland Hills, resolving 
that mutual co-operation shall no longer be 
endangered by antipathies and wars. Allow- 
ing for some few defects in the allegorical 
machinery of our author, the work is one 
which can be safely recommended for its 
chaste and elegant style, its clear and varied 
information, and the pure and moral senti- 
ments of which it is the vehicle. 








Time's Telescope for 1827. Containing a 
Guide tu the Almanick, Astronomical Oc- 
currences,and the Naturalist’s Diary ; sn- 
cluding a View of Scutian Botany, &c. &e. 
Post 8vo. pp. 400. London, 1826. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 


Tuts annual has ever been a favourite with 
us, and of the present volume we have no 
cause to change our usual opinion. Fourteen 
years have elapsed since the commencement 
of this publication, and each succeeding 
twelvemonth has enhanced its fame, and 
realized the hopes of its projectors. lich 
in varied talent, and glowing with general 
knowledge, we can almost imagine that 
we behold a smile of self complacency on its 
title-page, as if fully aware of its claims to 
regard. Those claims we will not question 
or deny, for we well know its optical beau- 
ties have suited the eye of the public; and 
Time's Telescope is now a standard instru- 
ment of pleasure and instruction. From so 
often treading over the same ground, we an- 
ticipated somewhat of sameness and manner- 
ism, but we are happy to observe that the 
editor has avoided all reiteration, and, like a 
skilful traveller, has made his journey easy 
to himself and pleasant to his companions ; 
nor has he forgotten his former fame, and 
wantonly thrown industry aside, but has used 
if possible additional energies, enlisted, on 
his behalf, eminent contributors, and ar- 
ranged the proceeds in a manner worthy the 


materials and the renown of the work. The | 


principal new features of the present voluine 
are a very interesting series of papers on 
Scotian botany, furnished by Mr. Young of 
Paisley; a description of some of the most 
remarkable British insects, by Mr. Curtis ; 
and ornithological notices, by the Rev. Mr. 
Jenyns; added to which, are the Naturalist’s 
Diary, and Astronomical Calculations and 
Occurrences. The usual antiquarian and 
biographical notices are done with wonted 
excellence, and in many instances possess in 
their diversity much of originality. There is 
likewise the quota of poetry, some of it writ- 
ten expressly for the work, the rest extracted 
from ‘various periodicals Delta, of Black- 
wood, has contributed several exquisite me- 
trical pieces, one of which is attached to a 
Pleasingly-written account of Nature’s pro- 
Rress to foliage and fair skies in the month of 
March. We subjoin them :— 

‘There are frequently mornings in March, 
when a lover of nature may enjoy, ina stroll, 
sensations not to be exceeded, or, perhaps, 
equalled by any thing which the full glory 
of summer can awaken :—mornings which 
tempt us to cast the memory of winter, or the 


then, a cool gush by no means unpleasant, 
but, on the contrary, contributing towards 
that cheering and peculiar feeling which we 
experience only in spring. The sky is clear, 
the sun flings abroad not only a gladdening 
splendour, but an almost summer glow. The 
world seems suddenly aroused to hope and 
enjoyment. The fields are assuming a ver- 
nal greenness,—the buds are swelling in the 
hedyes,—the banks are displaying, amidst 
the brown remains of Jast year’s vegetation, 
the luxuriant weeds of this. There are arums, 
ground-ivy. chervil, the glaucous leaves, and 
burnished flowers of the pilewort, 
“ The first gilt taing 

Which wears the tiembling peails of spring ;” 
and many other fresh and early bursts of 
greenery. All unexpectedly too, in some 
embowered lane, you are arrested by the de- 
licious odour of violets—those sweetest of 
Flora’s children, which have furnished so 
many pretty allusions to the poets, and which 
are not yet exhausted ; they are like true 
friends—we do not know half their sweetness 
till they have felt the sunshine of our kind- 
ness; and again, they are like the pleasures 
of our childhood, the earliest and the most 
beautiful. Now, however, they are to be 
seen in all their glory—blue and white mo- 
destly peering through their thickly clustering 
leaves. The lark is carolling in the blue 
fields of air; the blackbird and thrush are 
again shouting and replying to each other 
from the tops of the highest trees. As you 
pass cottages, they have caught the happy 
infection. There are windows thrown open, 
and doors standing a-jar. The inhabitants 


rubbish, some turning up the light and fresh- 
smelling soil amongst the tufts of snowdrops 
and rows of glowing yellow crocusses, which 
everywhere abound; and the children, ten 
to one, are busy peeping into the first bird’s 
nest of the season—the hedge-sparrow’s, with 
its four blue eggs, snugly, but unwisely, built 
in the pile of old pea-rods. 

‘In the fields, the labourers are plashing 
and trimming the hedges, and in all direc- 
tions are teams at plough. You smell the 


rich, the whole country over. It is delight- 
ful as you pass along deep, hollow lanes, or 
are hidden in copses, to hear the tinkling 
gears of the horses, and the clear voices of 
the lads calling to them. It is not less plea- 
sant to catch the busy caw of the rookery, 
and the first meek cry of the young lambs. 
The hares are hopping about the fields, the 
excitement of the season overcoming their 
habitual timidity. The bees are revelling in 





the yellow catkins of the sallow. The woods, 
‘though yet unadorned with their leafy garni- 
ture, are beautiful to look on; they seem 
itlushed with life. Their boughs are of a 
clear and glossy lead colour, and the tree- 
‘tops are rich with the vigorous hues of brown, 
red, and purple: and if you plunge into 
'their solitudes, there are symptoms of revivi- 
fication under your feet, the springing mer- 
'cury, and green blades of the bluebells—and 








wholesome, and we may truly say, aromatic | 
soil, as it is turned up to the sun, brown and | 


are in their gardens, some cleaning away | 











perhaps, above you, the early nest of the 
missel-thrush perched between the boughs of 
a young oak, to tinge your thoughts with the 
anticipation of summer. 

‘ These are mornings not to be neglected 
by the lover of Nature; and if not neglected, 
then, not to be forgotten, for they will stir the 
springs of memory, and make us live over 
again times and seasons, in which we can- 
not, fur the pleasure and the purity of our 
spirits, live too much. 

‘Our valuable contributor, the Delta of 
Black wood’s Maguzine, has written expressly 
for our volume an appropriate March [nvo- 
cation, which is admirably descriptive of the 
various appearances of Nature in this month : 


‘Come hither, come hither, and view the face 

Of Nature, enrobed in ber vernal grace :— 

By the hedgerow way-side flowers afe spring- 
ing; 

On the budding elms the birds are singing ; 

And up—up—up to the gates of heaven 

Mounts the lark, on the wings of her rapture 
driven: 

The voice of the streamlet is fresh and loud ; 

On the sky there is not a speck of cloud ; 

Come hither, come hither, and join with me 

In the season's delightful jululee! 


‘ Haste out of doors—from the pastoral mount 
The isles of ocean thine eye may count— 
From coast to coast, and fiom town to town, 
You can see the white sails gleaming down, 
Like monstrous wuter-birds, which ting 
The golden light fiom each snowy wing; 

And the chinmied steam-boat tossing bigh 

[ts voluuied smoke to the wuste of sky : 

While you note, in foam, on the yellow Leach, 

The tiny billows, each chasing each, 

Then melting like c'oudlets iu the sky, 

Or Time in the sea of Eternity! 

Why tarry at home ?—the swarms of air 

Aie about—and o’erhead—and every where— 

The little moth opens its silken wings, 

And trom right to left like a blossom flings, 

And from side to side, like a thistle seed, 

Uplifted by winds fiom September mead : 

The midge and the dy from their long dull 
sleep 

Venture uguin on the light to peep, 

Over lake and land abroad they flee, 

Filling air with their murmuring ecstasy * 

The hare leaps up from his brusiwood bed, 

And limps, and turns its timid bead ; 

The partridge whirrs from the glade ; the mole 

Pops out from the earth of its wintry hole ; 

And the perking squirrel’s small uose you see 

From the fungous nook of its own beech tree. 

‘Come, hasten ye hither—our garden bowers 
Are green with the promise of budding dow- 

ers— 
The crocus, and, Spring's first messenger, 


The fuéry suowdrop, are blooming here ; 


The taper-leafed tulip is sprouting up ; 

The hyacinth speaks of its purple cup ; 

The jonquil boasteth, “ Ere few weeks run, 

My golden sunlet I'll show the sun ;” 

The gilly-flower shoots its stem on bigh, 

Aud peeps on heaven with its pinky eye ; 

Primroses, an lris-hued multitude, 

By the kissing winds are wooing and wooed; 

While the wall-flower threatens, with bursting 
bud, 

To darken its blossoms with Winter's blood. 

Come here, come hither. and mark how swell 

The fruit-buds of the jargonelle ; 

On its yet but leaf-let greening boughs 

The apricot open its blossom throws ; 
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The delicate peach-tree’s bianches run 

O’er the warm: wall, glad to feel the sun; 

And the cherry proclaims of cloudless -weather, 

Wien its fruit and the blackbirds will toy to- 
gether; 

See, the gooseberry bushes their riches show ; 

And the currant. bunch bangs its leaves below ; 

Aud tie damp-loving rasp saith, * I'll win your 
praise 

With my grateful coolness on harvest days.” 

Come aloug, come along, and guess with me | 

How fair and how fruitful the year shall be! 





‘ Look into the pastuie-grounds o'er the pale, 
And behold the foal with its switching tail, 
About and abroad in its mirth it flies, 

With its long biack forelocks about its eyes, | 
Or bends its neck down with a stretch, 

Tue daisy's earliest tlower to reach. 

Sev, us on by the Lawthorn fence we pass, 
Hew the sheep are nibbling the tender grass, 
Or holaing their beads to the sunny tay, 

As if their hearts, like its smile, were guy ; 
Wiile the chattering sparrows, in and out, 

Fly the shrubs and trees and roofs about ; 

And sooty rooks, loudly cawing, roam 
With.sticks und straws to their woodland home. 





‘Out upon in-door cares—rejoice 

In the thrill of Nature’s bewitching voice! 

‘lhe finger of God hath touched the sky, ! 

And the clouds, like a vanquished army, fly, 

Leaving a rich, wide, azure bow, 

O'erspanning the works of his hand below :— 

The tanger of God hath touched the eaith, 

And it staits from slumber in smiling mirth ; 

KelLold it awake in the bird and bee, 

jn the springing thower and the sprouting tree, 

Aad the leaping trout, and the lapsing stream, 

Aad the south wind soft, and the warm sun- 

beam :— 

Froin the sward beneath and the boughs above, 

Come the scentof tloweis and the sounds of 
love; 

Then huste thee hither, and join thy voice 

With a world’s wiach shouts “ Rejoice! Re- | 
joice!"’ 


Among the poetical effusions extracted we 
fiyxd many old friends; the onginal depart- 
ment of rlyme is almost wholly engrossed hy 
productions bearmg the name of Howett, in 
three divisions, W., R., and M. Although 
we read, with some degree of pleasure, a 
volume published a year or two since, with 
two of these initials on its title-page, we 
deem them not so abounding in talent as to 
be met with in every sixth leaf of Time's Te- 
lescope. If we dare to find a fault with our 
pleasing and friendly contemporary, it is that 
ainually he erects a shrine for a favourite, 
aud then honestly, but perhaps not judici 





ciously pays his adorations in no measured | 


manner. The Scotian botany is well wnt- 
ten, as are likewise the ornithological notices. 
Among the biographical accounts, which are 
for the most part furnished from the Gen- 
tleman'’s Magazine, our own Byerley’s death 
is slightly mentioned We shall extract from 
moch amusing and instructive details, an es- 
umate of varicus single blocks of stone re- 
markabie for their dimensions :-— 

“The enormous columns of granite used 
for the portico of the new church building in 
the Place d'lsaac, at St. Petersburgh, are 
very remarkable. In order to form a proper 
estinaie of their size, we may give the com- 





parative magnitude of the largest blocks | 


known, both ancient and modern 1. The 
column of Alexandria, commonly called 
Pompey’s Pillar, holds the first rank : it is 
of a single block of red granite, 67 feet, 4 
inches, 114 lines. 2. The columns of the 
Church d'Isaac, in height 56 feet. 3. The 
columns, whose ruins are near Mount Ci- 
toria, at Rome, height 52 feet, 4 inches. 4. 
Columns of the portico of the Pantheon, 
height 46 feet, 9 inches, 11 lines. 5. Co- 


lumas of the Cathedral of Casan, at St. Pe- 


tersburgh, height 42 feet. 6. Two columns 
of the Church of St. Paul at Rome, without 
the inclosure, height 38 feet, 4 inches. 7. 
The columns near the Baths of Dioclesian, 
and those of Caracalla, now placed at Flo- 
rence, near the Pont Trimté, of the same 
height as the preceding. To these may be 
added a beautiful column of white marble, 
about 40 feet long, taken from a quarry on 
the south side of the Simplon road ; it was 
destined by Napoleon for the ornamental 
improvements of Milan.’ 
‘Comparative Heights of the Highest Edifices 
known in the World. Eng Ft 
Pyramid of Ghizeh, in Egypt ...... ... 543 
Steeples of tlie Cathedra! at Cologne .... 601 
Steeple of the Minster at Strasburg ...... 486 
Stecple of the Cathedral at Antwerp .... 476 
Pyramids of Cheops, in Egypt.......... 452 
Steeple of St. Stephens, at Vieuna ...... 442 
Steeple of the Minster at Ulm .......260. 431 
Cupula of st. Peter's at Rome ......60-+ 431 
Pyramid of Cephrenes in Egypt ........ 426 
Steeple of St. Martin’s at Landshut .... 422 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Cremona .... 396 
Steeple of the Minster at Friburg........ 395 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Florence .... 354 
Steeple of St. Persina in Saxony ........ 352 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Milun ...... 357 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Utrecht ...... 396 
Pyramid of Sackkurah in Egypt ........ 356 
Steeples of NOtie Dame at Munich ...... 348 
Cupola of St. Paui’s at London ........ 347 
Steeple of St. Ascharius at Bremen ...... 345 
Steeples of the Cathedral at Madgebuig .. 335 


| 





Steeple of St. Mark’s at Venice ........ 325) 


Cupola of the Jesuit’s Church at Paris.... S14 
Asinelli Tower at Bologua ............ 314 


Cupola of the Invalids at Paris ........ 295) 


Steeple of St. Mary’s at Berlin.......... 202 

We sincerely recommend Time’s Telescope 
to the attention of the public. Distinguish- 
ed as its predecessors have been, the pre- 
sent volume belies not the fair fame of ear- 
lier years, but even adds an additional leaf 


to the wreath of renown it has already ob- | 


tained. 





Pricndship’s Offering; a Taterary Albwn, 
Edited by Tuomas K Hervey  12mo. 
pp- 360. London, 1826. Lupton Relfe. 

* Prize the others 3 but still remember 
Tie thower that blooms in mid-November,’— 


was our involunta.y parody, as we took up | 
this volume of finished elegance; which, | 


though it appears late, need not shrink from 
a comparison with the annuals that have pre- 
ceded it. Beautiful as they all are, and earn- 
estly as their several proprietors pursue the 
task of rivalry, it was with much pleasure that 
we found the original projector of these pub- 


| lications first in the tield, and with a force, 


literary and pictorial, well calculated to pre- 


ee 


serve his priority in every way. We are 
great admirers of these works, and just in 
proportion to the admiration they excite, jg 
the gratitude we cherish, for the exertions by 
which Mr. Ackermann succeeded in intes. 
ducing them to favourable notice. It was to 
be expected that this spirited publisher would 
not be allowed long to possess the guerdon 
he thus won ; and the Amulet, Souvenir, and 
riendship’s Offering, speedily competed 
with the Forget Me Not, for the palm of 
praise and public patronage. It is gratifying 
to perceive that this competition is carried 
on with the most honorable feeling—a feeling 
which we are not inclined to disturb by draw. 
ing an invidious parallel; though we cou: 
not forbear expressing our satisfaction, that 
the Forget Me Not shrinks not before the j- 
terary power of the Souvenir, finds no sub. 
duing spell in the Amulet, and need not 
tremble at the late though brilliant appear. 
ance of Friendship’s Offering. 

We have looked over the embellishments 
of this last named publication with consider- 
able pleasure ; the literary portion, also, has 
afforded us satisfaction; though, generally 
speaking, it is not of the respectable rank 
which usually distinguishes these publica- 
tions. A poor poem, by John Clare, two 
despicable copies of verses, by William Jer- 
dan,* and a vilely dull and prosaic inscrip- 
tion, by Southey, are among the great draw- 
backs of the volume. Bernard Barton, too, 
writes much, but far less happily than usual; 
and one of the sweetest pieces of all, (the 
Siege, a dramatic sketch, by Miss Mitford,) 
we remember to have read, in The Lady's 
Magazine, several months ago. From these 
circumstances, it is sufficiently evident that 
the literary tact, taste, and ability of Mr, 
T. K. Hervey, have not been very severely 
tasked in this production: indeed, that this 
gentleman has had very little to do with the 
work, appears evident, from the following 
curious allusion to him in the preface: ‘a 
material delay in the progress of the present 
work has arisen from its being latterly de- 
prived of the talents of its ostensible editor.’ 
That this deprivation was occasioned by ill- 
ness, our readers will hear with sorrow ; and 
few, we are certain, will have greater cause 
to regret the circumstance than the purchasers 
of I'nendship’s Offering. There are only 
three contributions from the pen of the osten- 
sible editor, viz. Floranthe ; To Ellen, Weep- 
ing; and a Contrast; all of which are full 
of Mr. Llervey’s wonted strength and beauty. 
We quote the second, in which there 1s a 
Byronic intensity of feeling, that we have 
rarely seen surpassed :— 

‘ Mine eyes—tlat may not see thee smile, 

Are glad to see thee weep ; 

Thy spirit’s calm, this weary while, 
Hus been too dark and deep ;— 

Alas, for Lim who has but tears 
To mark his path of pain, 

But, oh, his long and lonely years 
Who may not weep again ! 


* Effiisions so every way wretched, that they 
will go far to counteract the report that L. E.L. 
is indebted for some portion of her fame to the 
poetical taste, adyice, and correction of Mr. J. 
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‘Thou know’'st, young mourner, thou hast been 


Through good and ill, to me, 
Amid a bleak and bligited scene, 
A single leafy tree ;— 
A star within a stormy sky, 
An island on the muin,— 
And I have prayed in agony, 
To see thee weep again! 


‘Thou, ever, wert a thing of tears, 

When but a playful child, 

A very sport of hopes and feais, 
And both too warm and wild ; 

Thy lightest thougits and wishes wore 
Too passionate a strain, — 

To such how often comes an hour, 
They never weep again! 


‘Thou wert of those whose very morn 

Gives some dark bint of night, 

And in thine eye, too, soon was born 
A sad and sofiened light ; 

And on thy brow youth set the seal, 
Which years, upon thy brain, 

Confirmed too well,—and they who feel, 
May scarcely weep again ! 


‘But once again, within thine eye, 

1 see the waters start,— 

The fountains cannot al/ be dry, 
Within so young a heart! 

—Our love, which grew in light, awhile, 
Has long beeu nursed by rain, 

But I shall yet behold thee smile, 
Since thou has wept again!’ 

Miss Landon has not lately appeared to 
so much advantage as in the opening article 
of this volume; it is entitled The Spirit and 
the Angel of Death,’ and is full of natural 
and pathetic touches. The Lyrist, from the 
same pen, and a Song, are also very beauti- 
ful productions. Montgomery, Horatio 
Smith, H. Neele, H.S. Van Dyk, T. Hood, 
and many other celebrated writers, must in- 
crease their deserved popularity by the arti- 
cles with which they have adorned these 
pages. Mrs. Hemans and Mr. Croly are 
equally successful: but, from the poetical 
department, we can only take another short 
poem, which, though unclaimed, appears to 
carry with it intrinsic evidence, that it comes 
from one of the sweetest and most popular 
poets of the day :-— 


‘MORALITY IN MODERATION. 
“Twixt Wit and Wisdom, Beauty sat ; 
Both strove to win her favour ; 
Wit gaily talked of this and that, 
But Wisdom’s tone was graver. 
The first, her ear with trifles took ; 
The second, to advise her, 
Said—“ Take a page from Reason’s book, 
And grow a little wiser.” 


‘“ Not now, grave sir;”—returned the maid; 

“For, though I’m fond of Reason, 

‘Tis much like venison, which, ‘tis said, 
Is only good in season. 

I must not take the leaf, kind sage, 
You'll need its consolation ; 

And I have here a single page, 
That better suits the occasion.’ 





_ The prose department owes its most strik- 
ing features to the excellent pens of Miss 
Mitford and the authors of Gilbert Earle and 
The Chronicles of London Bridge. Agatha, 
a Fragment of the Life of an Enthusiast, 
supphed by the author of Gilbert Farle, and 





‘ 


rich in all the glowing and impressive attri- 
butes of that writer's style, is the contribu- 
tion, with some quotations from which we 
close our extracts :— 

+* * * T have seen her but twice, in the 
course of my life,—at very different periods, 
in very different places, under very different 
circumstances. 
path of my existence, as a bright meteor 
across the starry heaven, to which travellers’ 
eyes are turned. She has been scarcely more 
intimately conuected with me than thaé with 
him; yet the gleam has remained impressed 


upon my mental vision, long after tie object | 


has been removed ;—the sweet note which 


her contemplation has been among the dis- ' 
cords of my life, has seemed still to vibrate | 


upon my ear, long after it has ccased to 
sound ! 


‘I scarcely know whence arose the strong | 


interest L have felt concerning her; for our 
meetings have been brief, transient, and far 
between.—Our lots have been, in no degree, 
cast in together. She has been to me more 
as one in a book, or in a dream, than asa 
real person;—and yet I have started at her 
sight, and been thrilled at the sound of her 
voice, as though she had been the love of my 
youth and of my whole life, whose form I 
may never see,—whose voice may never bless 
my ear, again ! 


‘Was it because she was so beautiful’?— ' 


In some degree, I believe it was. Beauty! 
beauty ! what floods of intense delight hast 
thou not poured, in thy richness, over my 
senses and my soul!—What deep rapture, 
calm from its very excess, have I not drank, 
as I have stood gazing on thee, enrapt!— 
gazing on thee as an abstract thing !—as an 
embodying of the essence of all loveliness !— 
as the palpable presence of the beautiful to 
mortal vision! Inanimate nature is beauti- 
ful, and the soul drinks peace from its con- 
templation The woods are beautiful, as 
they shine beneath the rich light of leafy 
June ;— they are beauuful, when many-co- 
loured autumn tinges them with its deep 
hues, and waves them with its sweeping 
winds ;—they are beautiful as they bud into 
life, in spring,—nay, as they stand desolate 
amid the snows of winter, stretching their 
forked branches, as in remonstrance, towards 
the sky !—The waters, too, are beautiful,— 
from the tinkling rill and the lively brook, to 
the mighty stream and the vast sea itself ;— 


beautiful in smiles and brightness,—beautiful 
The mountains | 


in terrors and in storms! 


are beautiful,—sublime! Silence reigns 


among the dark pines—grandeur and desola- | 


tion sit upon the snow-clad peak, and in the 
deep unfathomable ravine! Nature ts beau- 
tiful in all her aspects, and in every mood ;— 


in the lake, and in the sea, in the meadow, | 


and in the mountain, in the soft breath and 
verdure of May, and in the iron-bound rug- 
gedness of winter !—But what portion of this 
beautiful system, in its chosen spots, in its 
happiest moments, can equal human beauty 
in its power over the human soul! Who, 
that, in the season of his hot youth, has drunk 
of the dranghts of woman's beauty, but will 
own the thrill to the very core, which has 


rushed indescribably, through him, as he 


She has flashed across the | 


EE eel 
| hung upon those deep and dangerous de- 


lights! 

‘Thus have I gazed on beauty,—as I have 
gazed on a picture, as I have listened to 
sweet music! A picture has. sometime ., 
haunted me for months ;—my ears have often 
| fed upon a snatch of song, a swell of sound, 
as though they were a corporeal and tangible 
| enjoyment. Thus, with equal abstraction, 
| have I contemplated some beauty ;—thus did 
| I contemplate Agatha’s, when [| saw her for 





| the first ume ! 

* It was after I had been about a month at 
Jena, that this happened. I was just turned 
‘seventeen. Youth burned throughout my 
' veins,—poetry possessed my head and heart, 
The life of my companions in the town, seem- 
/ed to me coarse, cold, and feeble. I[ was 
used to wander in the woods and in the fields. 
An undefined vacuum seemed to exist 1n my 
mind—a vague want—an aspiring and reach- 
ing at something higher and more, though 
what, I could not describe, I did not know, 
That period gave its tinge to my life.—My 
character was formed then; or rather, it has 
scarcely changed since,—for, [ cannot cail 
any thing, so dreary, vague, and unsubstan- 
tial, formed at all. 

‘Tt was at this period that I saw Agatha 
first,—and for many years I did not see her 
again. She was with her father, who was a 
general in the Austrian service. It was time 
of war, and they were passing through Jena 
to join the army,—that is, Ae was zoiny to 
the army, while she was to reinain as close 
to the rear as safety permitted. But she ne- 
ver thought of safety ; she would, willingly, 
have shared the dangers, as well as the fa- 
tigues and hardships, of war, so that she 
might have been with her father,—that father 
in whom all the affections of her enthusiastic 
heart, all the energies of her noble mind, 
were concentered into one. But he valued 
and loved this admirable being as she merit- 
ed ;—more was impossible. In proportion, 
therefore, with her desire to accompany lim, 
was his inflexibility that she should not. 
| ‘At this time, | saw her only one eveniny. 

But the instant my eyes lighted upon her, I 
felt as if L now beheld the incarnation of that 
ideal vision of beauty which had flitted across 
my waking reveries, and my dreams in sleep. 
Hlere was that union of diversified excellences 
‘which my own heated fancy had so often 
fixed together, but which I scarcely could 
think or hope existed in nature! When J 
first saw her, she was singing,—singing one 
of those hymns (I may truly call them) of 
national excitement and feeling, which, at 
that time, swarmed through our country. All 
the nobler and more exalted sentiments of 
the human heart were gathered on her cours 
tenance, and in her accent. Patriotism,—t'e 
excitation of war in a just—in the only just 
cause, national defence,—lhatred, in the only 
' state in which it is a virtue, against national 
oppressors,—these, softened and embellished 
by the reflection that one, dearer to her than 
all the world, was to share in the dangers to 
which she was spurring on her countrymen, 
gave added power to the supreme loveliness 
of her features and melody of her voice, while 
they received, in return, that influence over 
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the soul, derivable from nothing but beauty 
and sweet music 

* It was fated that, on this evening, I should 
see Agatha, in all the various moods and mo- 
ments most becoming to a woman. The 
tone of her song turned the conversation upon 
war,— its excitement, its dangers, its terrors; 
and Agatha related a story of a touching cir- 
cumstance which she had half witnessed, in 
the last campaign, in a manner which dis- 
played her in woman's chosen and fittest 
character—the handmaid and minister of 
pity. 

* Her tale was simply of a soldier’s bride, 
who accompanied him to the wars, whose 
husband was killed in action, and who, after 
searching the field for his corpse, had died 
upon it, in bringing an infant into this mi- 
serable world, in a manner so typical of utter 
misery. The orphaned child had been sent 
to the town in the rear, where Agatha then 


was,—she fostered and adopted it.’ 
@ 


* e « 


‘The next time that I saw Agatha was, 
from its circumstance, as much in unison 
with the tone of my mind, at the time, as the 
first had been. She then had given food and 
form to the wild visions of a youthful brain, 
—now her appearance chimed in, in equal 
unison, with my stricken, spent, and desolate 
heart. 

‘It was at a village in Saxony; I had 
stopped there travelling, and had wandered 
from my inn, almost unconsciously, till I 


found myself in the churchyard: images of } 


death peopled my thoughts, and, probably, 
had led meto his abode. I paused, and 
looked around me.’ 

. ° * e 

‘ While I “ chewed the cud of these bitter 
fancies,” “‘—sweet,” there were none mingled 
with them,—I was roused by the loud stroke 
of the church-bell, which began to toll as for 
a burial: and so, assuredly, it was; for, on 
looking up, [ perceived a long procession 
approaching the churchyard, and, from its 
trappings and general aspect, easily distin- 
guishable as a funeral. As it advanced, I 
perceived it to be that of a military man; for 
there was a considerable number of troops, 
both before and after the body, and I could 
distinguish the charger of the deceased, led 
along in his military accoutrements, typical 
of the rank of his late master. 

‘I stood aside to let the procession pass 
on. It was in unison with my train of thought, 
and yet relieved me from the intensity of its 
individualization. 
imposing in a military funeral. Though the 
trade is that of death, yet so opposed is it to 
mourning, that there always seems something 
incongruous, yet not disagreeably so, in its 
signs,when 7 by asoldier. A brief sigh, 
and passing Regniescat! over his slain com- 
rade, is all that we look for at his hands. A 
funeral, on the contrary, bespeaks that the 
deceased died by disease, not the sword ; for 
brief are the obsequies of those that fall in 
battle. 

‘As the body approached, I turned my 
eyes instinctively towards the chief mourner. 
A thnill like electricity shot through every fi- 


! 


° ° { 
There is something very | 


bre of my frame,—for it was Agatha! It was | 


| tice to the subject. 


her father’s burial,—she was following him to 
the grave! 

‘If in the very budding-time of my youth, 
when our meeting was in the intercourse of 
society, I had regarded her almost as a being 
of another world, there was, assuredly, no- 
thing in her appearance now, to make her 
seem to me more earthly. Her hair was 
parted on her brow—her face was deadly 
pale—her form seemed statue-like, so still 
and equable was her bearing, although she, 
in fact, moved onward. Ller eyes, too, shin- 
ing and conspicuous in her pale countenance 
—fixed and full of grief, though tearless, as 
they were—seemed, to my excited mind, to 
shed a light too deep and holy for mere hu- 
manity. ¥ ss . ” 

‘1 never saw her again!—but to my men- 
tal eyes, her image still is present ;—from 
my mental ears, her voice passes not away,’ 

There are ten illustrative engravings, the 
first of which is peculiarly exquisite. It is 
entitled The Bower, and represents two lovers 
seated in an alcove by moonlight. The en- 
graving is by Heath, after a picture by J. M. 
Wright. The Precipice, after Danby, is un- 
worthy so fine an artist; the figures of the 
man and dog are any thing but natural—the 
position of the first is in awkward style, with 
the left arm out of all drawing, and the ca- 
nine attendant is even more preposterous ; 
the surrounding scenery is the only redeem- 
able feature of the plate. The Lyrist is not 
to our taste: it wants harmony of tone. The 
Brigand, by Eastlake, is in that gentleman's 
peculiar style; the plate has already been 
before the public. I] Biglietto D'Amore has 
much feeling about it; the figure in the back- 
ground is rather too slovenly, both in design 
and execution. Coquetry, Gravity, and Gai- 
ety, is unique, combining another delightful 
specimen of the united talents of Messrs. 
Wright and Heath. Alexander and Dioge- 
nes, by Martin, possesses much beauty, but, 
as a whole, is inferior to a similar plate in 
The Literary Souvenir. Faded Flowers has 
a pensive sweetness —in unison with the 
theme; Vinden’s burin has done ample jus- 
There are, also, several 
Italian views, taken by J. D. Harding, the 
omission of which would not have detracted 
from the merit of the remaining illustrations. 
—Upon the whole, the volume is well got up, 
and is a fit offering for the shrine of friendship. 





The Cheltenham Mail Bag ; or, Letters from 
Gloucestershire. Second Sertes. Edited 
by Prrer Quince, the Younger. 18mo. 
pp. 143. London, 1826. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

TuovuGcu, as our humorous friend, Peter 

Quince, observes, in his preface, it és six years 

since he first enabled us to become acquaint- 

ed with portions of the private history, and 
many of the ludicrous peculiarities of his 

Cheltenham friends, we had not forgotten the 

pleasure we then experienced, and we re- 

ceived this volume with a lively expectation 





of similar enjoyment. We have not been 
| disappointed. The same quick detection and 
| the sane felicitous exposure of those absurdi- 
ties in life, character, and manners, (afford- 
ing so fair and wide a mark for the satirist,) 





ee 


——— 


which characterised his first production ar 
pleasantly apparent in the present. iy 
The author informs us, that he once enter- 
tained the most serious scruples, as to the 
propriety or delicacy of satirical publications 
Entertaining no scruples of this nature our. 
selves, and highly esteeming the caustic abi. 
lity of our author, we are glad to find him 
acknowledging that ‘he is now taught the 
folly of such a prejudice, and the absolute 
necessity there arises,—from the wilful dere. 
liction of all principle in some parts of so. 
ciety, and the proneness in others to display 
the worst qualities of the mind, in compli 
ance with some fashionable caprice,—for the 
correcting influence of the pen of some sati- 
rist, honest and uncompromising enough to 
lay bare the infirmities of mankind, and can- 
did enough to counterbalance the evil by the 
laudable manifestation of whatever excellent 
and ennobling attributes he may meet with,’ 


This series of the Cheltenham Mail Bag, 
is dedicated to the Genius of Fashion, in a 
strain full of poetry’s purest and most attrac- 
tive attributes. The Forenoon at Chelten- 
ham, from the Diary of a Dandy, is exceed- 
ingly witty and playful; and possesses more 
of novelty and freshness than we should have 
conceived so hackneyed a subject capable of 
assuming. Reuben Sketch’s first letter to 
the Members of the Poco-Curante Society, is 
an admirably moral essay, in the author's 
best style, and is a fit companion for some of 
his more serious efforts. But we have no 
time to particularise, and, without farther 
preface, will lay before our readers a series of 
theatrical sketches, spiritedly hit off, and 
claiming equal praise for their beauty as po- 
etry, and their correctness as portraits :— 


‘KEAN. 

‘T hail thee, K—n!—Thy reckless soul 
Unawed may hear the thunders roll— 
Come, or with brow of clouded gloom, 
Like the dark spirit of our doom ; 

Or eye whose keen and piercing glance 
Beams bright with mind's intelligence :— 
Of troubled aspect—in thy look, 
As in a seer’s mysterious book,— 
Of bitter thoughts, of hopes gone by, 
And of a blighted destiny 
I] seem to read 3 and tracing o'er 
Each page of feeling’s deepest lore, 
Confess thee master of a spell 
Whose magic charms obey thee well. 
Still let your mind, whose untired force 
Sustained you in your rugged course, 
Endure vile envy, spleen, and hate— 
And live assured of bappier fate.’ 

‘ CHARLES KEMBLE. 

*A divided wreath for thee 
Was woven by Melpomene, 

Who bent her cypress leaves to twine 
With myrtles from Thalia’s shrine : 
And as she bound them on thy brow, 
And bade thee to both sceptres bow— 
Laughing behind her mask—she said, 
“Thalia’s sway no more I dread, 
Since, by our blended magic charmed, 
Her gallant’st votary I’ve disarmed : 
When he at either court appears— 
Alternately in smiles and tears— 

In my most sombre palace, lo! 

A smile shall gild the cloud of woe ; 
And in Aer sprnightliest drawing-room 
His sunshive suall be tinged with gloom: 
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_ 
And thus—mysterious alchemy‘ 
Great genius blended we shall see 
With graceful mediocrity !— 
‘ The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s eye," 
The Thespian ‘ state's expectancy,’ 
Tho’ ‘ observed of all,"“—did impulse warm 
With her bright glow that ‘mould of form !'— 
‘The glass of Fashion!’ out, alas! 
He had been Nature's perfect glass, 
Were there more quicksilver of mind, 
—Reflective power of soul—belind!’’’ 
* YOUNG. 
‘In “ sable suit” Y—g enters next— 
His eye-brows pursed—his lip projected— 
As some new beauty of the text, 
Or classic reading, he'd detected. 
But whilst he comes upon the sight 
Fresh from a band-box every night, 
In declamation coldly chaste, 
What more can critic taste require ? 
Passion—soul—sentiment—and fire !— 
Neer be it mine to mock true taste 
By paltering with such partial praise, 
As yields to Y—g the tragic bays, 
Though bright the moon, and radiant, glows 
In all the light the sun bestows, 
To me the moon's reflected beam 
Falls cold and cheerless on the stream ; 
Thus cold in Y—g the borrowed light 
Of Kemble's genius meets my sight.’ 


* MACREADY. 
‘Thus, too, M°C—y’s fame had been 
Solid as marble—perfect—whole— 
Did not some flashes, caught from K—n, 
Break through the murky clouds that roll, 
Awfully grand, round passion’s goal. 
But, wrought by rage, with breath held hard,— 
Fierce as the tiger or the pard,— 
With stiffened sinews, boiling blood, 
And eye in fury’s fiercest mood, 
With dreadful aspect, teeth set close, 
Distended nostril, spirits bent 
To their full height—M‘C—y glows 
In his own natural element. 
Thus, in Virginius and in Tell, 
Let him all art beside excel ;— 
But never may he hope to claim 
Shakspearean honours tor his name.’ 


We regret our inability to quote the entire 
portrait of Farren, as it is, perhaps, the fair- 
est and most finished picture of the whole : 
we select a few of these terse and clever 
lines :— 

‘ His manners, too, his age bespeak, 

Crusted all o'er with “ werd antique,” 

And, tinged with art’s mimetic glow, 

Seem piactised centuries ago : 

His formal bow and stiffened skirt 

qual antiquity assert. 

—The courteous smile—the ruffled hand— 

Laced suit—deportment high, yet bland, 

The golden dignity of mien— 

The marks of times that once have been, 

In F—rr—n happily revive,— 

The best old gentleman alive !— 

Complete in gesture and costume, 

Fresh from an ancient drawing-room, 

The stripling fairly might be reckoned 

A stale old beau of George the Second.’ 
Farley, Dowton, Liston, Yates, Jones, and 
Braham, are also capitally touched ; but for 
these, and for much that we have been unable 
to specify, of wit, satire, and genuine poetry, | 
we must direct the reader to the contents of 
the Cheltenham Mail Bag itself, assuring 
him that he will find Mr. Peter Quince, the 


excellent fancy,’ and one with whom he will 
have no cause to regret having ‘spent an 
hour's talk withal.’ 





TALES OF THE O'HARA FAMILY. 
(Concluded from p. 723.) 

In continuing our perusal of The Nowlans, 
we find that John took Letty Adams to Dub- 
lin, and was there married to her. The no- 
ble devotedm ss of the ‘tender bud of beauty,’ 
loving her husband with all the idolatry of 
intense passion, is finely depicted. The 
young couple are soon, from want of money, 
involved in difficulty ; he seeks employment, 
as a classical tutor, and she disposes of draw- | 
ings, her art in painting (an accomplishment 
in which she excelled) forming a means of | 
existence. }rom the spread of calumny, the | 
fact of the young priest's breaking his vows, 
at last reaches Dublin, his pupils dwindle 
away, and hertalents areof noavail. A letter 
is received from Frank, in which he encloses 
them £10; this suffices to pay some outstand- 
ing debts, and in the most abject state of pover- 
ty, and she on the point of becoming a mo- 
ther, they leave Dublin. In the next chap- 
ter, we are introduced toa charitable club, 
the members of which seek out objects of 
misery, for the purpose of relieving thent. 
We give an extract, in which the fate of the 
loving, and once light-hearted Letty is de- 
cided ; description more horribly powerful 
has seldom met our notice :— | 
‘And now for your poor gentleman, | 
Misther Fagan,” said the youngster, as he | 
vaulted from the crisp, frosty road, into the 
whitened grass; ‘I'm longin’ to see how | 
he is afther the night; but all is safe, I sup- | 
pose, or he'd send or come to you, as you | 
bid him.” | 
| 








‘«] hope so,” answered Mr. Fagan. 

‘Is the wife as purty as she’s young, 
Sir?” continued the lad, jeeringly. 

‘* Nonsense, now, Will: it’s a shame, 
and nothin’ else, to make light of a case of | 
disthress, not totalk of my years :—but stop,” | 
as they approached very near to the cabin,— | 
“‘where’s the dour of the house gune, | won- | 
dher ?” 

* Aha!” cried Will, “and your advance | 
of the half-crown, Misther Fagan. I thought | 
they ‘d be no betther than they ought to be.” | 

‘« Let us step in, any how.” They crossed | 
the threshhold — but sprang back, with a 
common cry, the moment they had done | 
so. The door of the cabin, which they had | 
supposed to have been stolen, lay, supported | 


it lay the corpse of a beautiful young woman, 

of which the arms clasped a new-born babe, 

also dead, to the breast; a rushlight, stuck | 
ina lump of yellow clay, flickered by their | 
side; and at their feet, kneeling on one knee, | 
while the raised knee propped his arm, and | 
the arm his head, appeared a young man, | 
his face as white as theirs, except where a | 
black beard, long unshorn, covered it. The | 
fingers of the hand that supported his head, 
grasped and ran twining through an abund- | 
ance of disshevelled black hair. The other 
hand was thrust into his bosom. [lis un- 
winking, distended eyes were riveted on the 





Younger, ‘a fellow of infinite jest and most | 


lowly bier. i 


‘The Lord save us?” whispered Mr, Fa 
gan, outside the door; “ many’s the poor 
wake L've looked atin my time, but never 
the likes o” that.” . 

** Hie’s mad,” replied the youth, also in 
a whisper; “no one but a disthracted cra- 
ture could think of doin’ what he done, takin’ 
the dour off o’ the hinges, and gettin’ the 
stones, and all: and may be he watched 
them, that way, the night long.” 

‘** God preserve us! may be so,’’ resumed 
his companion, crossing himself; and found 
the rushlight on the hob, I suppose, and 
went out to light it at a neighbour’s cabin ; 
and did you see his ould coat taken off, and 
thrown over the infant, all but the head ’” 

‘* What's to be done?” asked Will Bre- 
nan, ‘‘he can’t be left here: come in again, 
though I’m a'most afraid, and let us spake 
to him.” 

‘«* Come, then, in the name of God.” 

‘They stept lightly, once more, into the 
cabin. John Nowlan appeared precisely in 
the same position; but, as they again enter- 
ed, he fixed on them ove flaring look, and 
instantly re assumed his set gaze on the bier. 
They spoke. He did not answer. 

‘It’s as I tould you,” resumed Will; 
‘he’s mad, and neither heais us, nor heeds 
the sight before him.”’ 

‘* To [ not?” cried John, springing up 
and darting to them, his right hand still 
plunged into his breast; ‘ mad [ may he— 
mad 1 am—but do [I not heed nor feel! 
Look at that!” He tore the hand from un- 
der his shirt, and with it a portion of the 
mangled muscle of his breast. ‘ Look at 
that! there's the way I was trying to keep tt 
down.””’ 

The hapless husband in his maniac agony, 
makes an attack on Mr. Kennedy, a priest, 
his friend, through whom he conceives he 
had been excommunicated, and then 1s not 
heard of for so long a period, as at last to be 
considered dead. We shall now pay some 
attention to Frank and Peygy, whose sud- 
den and eventful marriage the reader will 
remember in the concluding extract of our 
first notice of these volumes. Frank is of 
the most abandoned character, no sooner has 
possession cloyed his sensuality, than Ins 
former kind demeanour is changed into utter 
apathy. Fearful of Mr. Long's knowledge 


of his duplicity, he takes advantage of Peg- 


gy's affection, and plays the villain so far as 
to attempt her murder twice: once, by the 
presentation to her of a bottle of poison, and 


by four large stones, ou the wet floor; upon | secondly, in a premeditated plan, the grave 


for her reception having been prepared by 
one of his accomplices. From both of these 
dangers she is extricated by Peery Conolly, 
a wild, active, young peasant, occasionally a 
visitant at her fathers house. Ile watches 
over her safety, and, in fact, proves ber 
eventual preserver from all her vaned perils. 
Not content with the attempt to murder 
Peggy, Frank meditates the destruction of 


| his uncle, who overhears his conversation 


with a comrade, in which the project is pro- 
posed. This causes the knowledge of his 


‘nephew's guilt, and an information having 


been laid before him, as magistrate, charging 
Frank with sobbing the mail, he os placed 
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in custody, from which he escapes, and a let- 
ter is afterwards received from him when on 
the eve of execution as a malefactor in Eng- 
land. 

A considerable time after these events have 
elapsed, Peggy is courted by another and 
old adinirer, and Anty, her sister, from a 
school-girl, attains the age of seventecn. 
A rumour rea hes the Nowlans that John is 
still alive, and in Dublin, having just re 
turned from Newfoundland; Daniel his fa- 
ther sets off to make inquiries, is taken ill, 
Pexgy leaves home to join him, and none are 
left except Anty, and her sick mother, con- 
fined to her bed. One evening, Anty is sur- 
prised at a man sitting within the cottage ; 
she questions him, he answers, and intro- 
duces himself to her as John Nowlan, her 
unfortunate brother, of whom, from her 
youth, she has but a faint remembrance. Af- 
ter an interview, in which however she con- 
siders his behaviour as hardened and impe- 
rious, he is permitted to remain. In the 


night, she hears him breaking open her fa- | 


ther’s repository for money, and in her alarm 
leaves the house, and proceeds in a coach to 
Dublin, to join her father and sister. Inthe 
meantime, Peggy had undergone many trials. 
From the upsetting of the carriage, conveying 





her to Dublin, she finds herself in a lone’ 


house, witnesses there a most inhuman mur- 
der, escapes by miracle, and throws herself 
on the protection of some soldiers; is taken 
to Richmond Barracks, and under the guid- 
ance of a 


rivate, named Tims, seeks the | 


———— 





[’m sorry — »” pulling off, in the weak- 
ness of his mind and body, his broad-brim- 
med hat, 

‘«“ Put iton, Sir! put it on! it is not to 
us, or such as us, your grey hairs should be 
exposed,” again interrupted John. 

‘* Thanks, Sir,” bowing repeatedly, ‘‘ma- 
ny, many thanks: I see you pity me, and, 
God knows, I want it; for the ould heart in 
my body within is a’most broke, at last ;— 
oh, gentlemen, you're sodgers, and you ought 
to have a mind to help the wake an’ the dis- 
thressed : an’ indeed, indeed, I'm wake an’ 
disthressed.”’ 

* « Flow ’s that, sir? 
do not seem a poor man.” 

* “ Of this world’s wealth I have enough ; 
of its joys, too, Grod blessed me with an arly 
store; but as arly—welcome be the will o’ 
the Lord—began to take from it. I hada 
son, sir, an only son but no matther, 
that’s not it; an’ 1’m botherin’ you, as I see 
by your looks. My present business in Dub- 
lin is this :—TI came here to look afther that 
son, now not seen this many a long day: IT 
tuck the sickness; it a’most brought me to 
death's dour: my family knew nothing of it 
till a few days agone ; then, sir, my daugh- 


Is it poverty? you 





i ther Peazy left home to see afther me, but is 


now in Dublin, an’ never came next or near 
me, an’ we can’t make her off. It’s said she 
was last seen wid a sodger, sir, an’ that's 
why I make bould to come fornent you; an’ 
more, agin-——”’ 

** Hfas she not yet called at the place you 


abode of her father, and is met by her sister | stopped, sit?” interrupted John. 
Anty, who had just entered the metropolis. | 
The soldier enveigles them to a house of | 


ill-repute, they find a champion, who beats 
and disarms him, and in their defender, dis- 
cover Peery Conolly, who places them in 
safety. ‘But we must now turn on the pi. 
vot of history,’ as our author hath it and in- 
form the reader that Frank is the person 
called Tims, that it was he who personated 
John Nowlan, and frightened Anty, and that 
the real John Nowlan is a comrade of his, 
who had relieved him in a fereign land, when 
his sentence of death was commuted to trans- 
portation forlife = Frank and John meet; the 
one inquiring for his sister, the other startled 
that John is aware of his nefarious pursuits ; 
their conversations is interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Daniel Nowlan—the old man. 
we give part of the scene :— 

‘* Look look, Frank Adams—my father!” 

‘Daniel Nowlan, indeed, at that moment 
came up. 

‘Tet us pass him, or turn off —come— 
I was not prepared for this, so soon—I can- 
not face the old man now; turn back with 
a 

‘But the afflicted father did not allow them 
tine to walk away. 

‘« T ask pardon, gentlemen,” he said, ina 
hoarse, exhausted voice, “a thousand par- 
dons,” getting before them and confronting 
them, “but I am Ipoking for my child.”’ 

‘« Sir!” interrupted John Nowlan, mean- 
ing to affect a tone of indifference, while his 
pale features, and particularly his mouth, 
worked with a choking emotion 


| him, 


~~ 





'thruth I'm tellin’ 





‘* Avoch, sir, no; never a call.” 

‘« You see, Frank,” speaking aside to 
“here 1s proof of my suspicion ;_ so 
now, at least, account to me for my sis- 
ter.” 

** T)on’t, gentlemen, don’t lave me yet,” 
resumed the old man, following them; “ I 
was a-goin’ to tell you more o’ my thrials ; 
—an’ here they are. The night after Pegyy 
left the poor cabin, sure it was robbed an’ 
spoiled of all the money in it; an’—och, sad 
is my heart to say it !—robbed of my other 
poor child, at the same time “ 

* * God of heaven !—what’s that you say, 
sir?” 

‘“ Kind gentleman,” continued Daniel 
Nowlan, while he clasped his hands, cried 
like a child, and shook all over—* it's the 
you—the man that took 
my goold took my darlin’ Anty, too: an’ 
some that are as bad as he, an‘ that went 
down to the poor counthry wid him on ano- 
ther robbery, it seems,— why, them people 
say that he was dhressed like one o’ ye, gen- 
tlemen, a sodger like—but I mane no offence 
again-——an’ I ax pardon again; for it’s sure 
I am he was vo sodger, nor no thrue man 
neither to do what he done ” 

‘After a moment's pause, during which 
he made a great effort to keep in his rising 
passion, John Nowlan again took Frank 
aside. ‘IT always hoped, Frank,” he began, 
in a conciliating tone, ** and T try to hope 
still, that you were and are a fair fellow on 
some points: I think, at least, that you will 
not continue the misery you see before you, 





‘“T meant no offence, gentlemen, and | and of which you have been the cause :— 
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) where are my sisters? where, in particula: 
“? 


is poor little Anty ?” 
ee By Heaven. I know nothing of either,” 
on’t outface me, Frank. This is a 
desperate case. Don’t make meas desperate.” 

*** Gentlemen,” resumed Daniel Nowlan 
a second time breaking in on their private 
discourse, ‘* maybe, it’s talkin’ about it to 
thry an’ help me ye are; an’so I ought to 
tell ye a word more. Afther Anty left home 
she was seen along wid Peggy, however they 
came together, near the gate of Richmond 
barracks, an’ they say the two girls went off 
arm in arm, wid the sodger I first spoke to 
ye about.” 

‘ Well,” resnmed John, in a whisper, 
“{ do not pretend to understand all your 
ways, or all that has happened, Frank : but 
by this last account, both my sisters are traced 
into your hands: what have you done with 
them’? Come, man, I do not believe you 
are so bad as to turn the deaf ear to my 
question: we have been comrades, Frank, 
in toil and danger—we have been friends, 
brothers—” wringing his hand hard, while 
his voice failed and tbe tears flowed—"“ where 
are they ?” 

«*¢T will answer you truly, on my life and 
soul. When [ brought them into a house—” 

‘« A house !—but go on.” . 

‘« A ruffianly country fellow forced them 
from me, and I have not heard of them 
since.” 





| 


; 
| 
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‘« Take care, Frank, [ say again. In this 
matter you see, if shame or ruin in any shape 
has come upon them, I am a party to it. So 
come, where are they ?” 

«« | have already answered.”’ 

*« Monster! where are they?” collaring 
him, and speaking in the loudest tone, while 
old Daniel Nowlan now began to look on 
John in some misyiving: ‘ where is your 
first victim, poor Peggy? and where is the 


‘other innoeent girl? where are my sisters / 


tell me now, man, the truth in one word !” 

‘* Who calls them his sister!” asked 
Daniel, as he stood trembling with clasped 
hands, and gazing, through tears, into John’s 
face; ‘the Lord be praised for all his won- 
dhers and blessins’ ! praise be to God! Is 
it their brother and my poor lost boy, John 
Nowlan ?” 

‘“ Pather, it is!” turning to him, as he 
still held Frank—‘t the wretched outcast, 
Sohn Nowlan, who is at last punished in a 
ten-fold curse for all his doings! I dare not 
kneel down to you yet, father, —though [ 
will,—I dare not yet ask you to forgive me, 
something is to go before that—” . 

‘The old man, rendered almost insensible 
by his weakness and many sudden emotions, 
took off his hat, dropped, half stupified, on 
his knees in the street, and with extended 
arms and pallid lips, continued to mutter, 
“ Praise be to God ! the Lord be praised for 
all things!” A crowd began to stop an 
gather round. . 1 

‘<< Deceitful, treacherous, and lying v! 
lain !” pursued John to Frank, ‘‘ keep me n° 
longer in this doubt! give me up this ol 
man’s danghters! Do they yet live for ne 
grey hairs, or live worthy of them ; Answer 
me! Dare not repeat a word of your lying 
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story ! this moment lead me to them! this 
moment ! or if you do not, or if they are 
pot forthcoming, or if there has fallen upon 
that innocent child one spot, one stain,though 
no more than the touch of one vile finger, by 
Hlim that is to judge between us, [ will 
wrench you limb from limb, joint from joint!” 
© Let me go! I say, I have answered 
you.” 
+ fiarand ruffan!” drawing his bayonet. 
‘John! John Nowlan, a vich !” here 
cried his father, moving on his knees, and 
encircling those of his son with his arms: 
« John, mabouchal, never mind him a-while, | 
but turn to the poor father; give me your | 
| 
| 





two hands, and let me kiss your 8 John | 
Nowlan, my son, my own an “only | 
‘Ile clasped John’s knees close. 


soy!” | 
The | 
sinner uttered a heart-rending cry, and only | 
pausing to dart his bayonet into its sheath, | 
and to say to the by- standers, ** Secure him ! | 
he isa robber! a murderer ! all that is bad!” | 
disengaged his father’s arms, lifted him up, 
received his embrace, and then flung himself | 
lowly and in great agony at his feet.’ 

The sisters are brought forward by Peery, 
they have an interview with their father and 
brother; Frank is examined on his many 
heinous crimes, and stabs himself in the pre- | 
sence of the magistrate; the rest are punish-_ 
ed according to their deserts, and the. 
Dowlans leave Dublin together. Mr. Abel | 
QO’Hara informs his brother, that Peggy mar- | 
ries, John is again adinitted within the pale 
of the church, and that the author has some 
idea of making Anty Nowlan his wife. 

The preceding tale is one combining much 
of iitense interest, with admirable local de- | 
scription. There is no pause in the reader's | 
attention. Full of action the plot proceeds 
and at the dcnonement nothing Is left un- 
explained. It may be said that towards the 
conclusion there 1s somewhat of a too much 
mingling of character—a confusion in the 
frouping, but these are minor matters, and 
are hardly worthy of comment. 

We shall now turn to the third volume of 
these entertaining tales, containing Peter of | 
the Castle; but as we have dwelt in a lengthy 
manner on The Nowlans, our notice will, in | 
consequence, prove a brief one. In this story | 
there is likewise much to applaud; and for 
Hlustration of national manners oad customs, | 
H may perhaps be more admired than its | 
companion; but the plot is common-place, 
and although sundry portions of mystery are 
interspersed throughout, which are clearly 
explained, there is rather too much of the 
olden system, ofa nameless individual turning 
out to be something extraordinarily great — | 
a ruired castle, with a recluse—a robber, and 
so forth,—things which have formed the bases 
of at least fifty romances. —This apart, the rest 
of the details are excellent, the colouring true 
to nature, and the [rishism of the tale com- 
plete. The curtain draws up, and discovers 
on the stage Mr. Pratt, (a professional gentle- 
man of large fortune.) and Redmond, a high- 
spirited noble-minded youth, whom the for- 
ter had educated and adopted. After some 
de ‘sultory conversation, the young man begs 
to be informed of his lineace: bis a juestions 
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ale met evusively bv the OE youth templated. 
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persists, and, after behaving in 2 passionate 
manner, is told that he is the offspring of a 
common robber. Stung by this intelligence, 
he leaves the house, and for some time is not 
heard of. The daughter of Mr. Pratt, Ellen, 
is enamoured of Redmond, who is in turn 
bound by the witchery of love to Rosalie 
D’Arnell, the ward of a Count O'Ruark, a 
gentleman of retired habits in the neighbour- 
hood. The first is assured by her father that 
her affection is returned, and the second la- 
ments the report that his birth is ignoble;— 

but we must be less explicit. The above count 
turns out to be his father; Mr. Pratt is an 
impostor; Peter of the Castle a guilty, though 
repentant brother of the count; and Ked- 


| mond, the heir of wealth, with a name and 


fame unspotted. About Peter much interest 
is thrown; but the sympathy of the reader 
rests with Ellen Pratt, whose love for Red- 
mond amid the vicissitudes of fortune is un- 
changed, and who, at the early age of seven- 


| teen, attests, in her death, the devotedness of 


her li‘e to one for whom to die were all of 
earthly happiness. There is likewise a bri- 


see 





gand of the Captain Rock genus, by name | 
Cushneiche: this man captures Pratt at the | 
, 


wedding of one of his tenants, the celebration 
of which is done in our author’s best style. 
We ; 
the whole story, but circumstances forbid : 
we must, however, mention that Peter of the 
Castle receives his brother's pardon, and soon 
afterwards expires; the assumed count gives 
Rosalie to his son; and, on their arrival at 
church, they are met by the funerals of Een 
Pratt and Peter; the marriage ceremony 
is stopped, and ‘it was many months ere 
the bridal party of that morning returned to 
the churchyard, 
which they had heen so mournfully inter- 
rupted.” Feeling the difficulty of extracting, 
where all is so connected, we will give part 
of the confession of Collum, alias Peter, to 
his brother and the priest, as an exhibition of 
fine and powerful writing :— 

‘The moment I left the child with Pratt, 
in the carriage,” said Collum, as soon as he 


certained from the words of those around him 
to what extent they wished hin to speak, * [ 
walked, with my bad companion, to the ship, 
that, at only a short distance from the little 
sea-coast village, awaited to bear us back to 
Englaud. Oh! let me humbly, but earnestly 
request you, to believe that even then. although 
my evil nature had not permitted a thorough 
chanye, true sorrow and remorse weighed me 
down, for the un-nameable crime of which I 
thought myself guilty; and guilty IT was and 
although a merciful Providence would 
not permit the murder, I was guilty to the 
full extent of intention. The sea was not 
calm when we embarked; but [ thought it 
smooth as glass, and I panted for the roaring 
and lashing waves that would lift our little 


| vessel into the clouds, and dash it back again 


into the valleys of ocean, and scourge and 
buffet us, as did the tumbling passions which 
assailed my obdurite heart. I had my wish; 
the storm came, an? came for an end at once 
more terrible and merciful than IT had con- 
During one dark day and darker 


should be happy to give an analysis of | 


-me almost as mad as she was. 
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night, we were drven from point to point 
uround the shore of Ireland; until at last, 
upon some wild and almost desert part of the 
western coast, in the province of Connaught, 
[ believe, our buffeted ship struck to pieces. 
It was near morning. | ediebi to sense, 
lying among a pile of rocks, the partner of 
many of my crimes stretched by my side, 
while one of my arms grasped her hair. It 
seems I had rescued her; though I did not 
and do not remember the circumstances. She 
recovered, too, pouring forth curses the mo- 
ment she had breath to give them utterance. 
She was mad: terror, and buffetings against 
the rocks, with their results, had bewildered 
her; her leg and arm, and some of her ribs, 
were shattered, and she suffered great pain. 
She cursed me as her destroyer, and a hun- 
dred times called on Ileaven to shower down 
vengeance on my head, and hell to open at 
our feet, and receive us together. She de- 
nounced me as the murderer of my brother, 
whom, by her ravings, I now discovered, she 
had once fiercely loved; and called on me 
to prepare for the eternal miseries that crime 
kept in store forme. Growing worse, she 
conjured up his spirit, and her hoarse screams, 
mixed with the hoarse roaring of the sea, and 
the rolling of her m&niac eyes as she pointed 
him out among the grey rocks, or. spoke to 
him to ensure malediction to me. were horri- 
ble; in my bodily weakness and mental ac- 

knowledgments of all she said, they made 
Now and 
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‘then she would furiously call on me to bring 


to complete the wedding in_ 


had gained the power of speaking, and as-! 


her water to cool her burning lips, and food 
for the hunger she only thought she felt; but 
I could not move from her side; my own 
thigh was sorely bruised, and I was unable 
to walk a step; “and w hen her demands were 
not fulfilled, the frantic wretch repeated her 
terrible blasphemies, until the marrow froze 
in my bones. Once, as the sunless day was 
nearly spent, she turned suddenly on her side, 
as we lay stretched together, glared into my 
eyes, snatched my arm, and attempted to put 
it to her teeth. About half way in the night 
after our wreck, she died, clinging close to 
me, and calling me with her to the place of 
torments she anticipated for herself, 

‘“T lay by her, until, in the darkness of 
that infernal night, the spirit of madness she 
had just breathed out, entered into me, and 
I was at last indeed as mad, and more aceurst 
in my madness than the wretch I had survived. 
The crimes of which she but spoke, I felt; and 
all her terrors and fancies came tenfold mare 
vividly to my diseased eye. The shade she 
had imagined was soon presented to me too; 
and the hell she raved of I also called up 
around me; the booming of the sea turned 
into the roar of its flames. Towards morn- 
ing I sank down, again senseless. , 

‘“ ] was aroused by two fishermen, who 
lifted me up. Reason came back, but re- 
morse was confirmed. They buried the body 
in the sand, and then helped me to craw! to- 
wards their distant and humble cabin.” ” 

We bid adieu to Mr. Banim with the high- 
est opinion of his exalted talents, and shall 
hail his reappearance in the world of litera- 
ture with eager and unfeiened delight. 
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‘The Heart, with Odes, and other Poems. By 
Pracy Rotter. 12mo. pp. 126. Lon- 
don, 1826. Westley and Davis. 

Mr. Percy Rove observes, in his Ad- 

vertisement, that ‘he is very young, and 

that these verses are the production of his 
boyhood.’ Prose writers of eminence have 
forgotten their fame, whilst learning to 
versify, and many who, in their youth, 
gave good prom:se of fruit, have, in their 
riper age, been delivered of—nothing. This 
universal mania has brought the science of 
song into contempt, and much of pleasing 
try is unread, because it is poetry. We, 
owever, in our critical calling, are swayed 
by no such feeling, and, in the present vo- 
lume, we find a considerable degree of power, 
amalgamating with much sweetness. There 
is an easy flow of language, which, unless 
the author had some of the poetry of nature 
in his composition, could not have been ac- 
quired ; much mechanism is required in the 
bardic art, but ingenuity will never supply 
the want of genius, and getiius we consider 

Mr. Percy Rolle to possess. The following 

song possesses much simplicity, mixed with 

quaintness, not unpleasing :— 
* SONG. 
‘Come away ; 

Love is dying, 

Joys are tlying 
Every day ; 

Youth is going, 

Cares are growing, 

Come away. 
*Come away ; 

Life is ours, 

Pluck its flowers 
While ‘tis May ; 

Tite is stealing 

Each fond feeling, 

Come away. 
*Come away ; 

Nature's treasures, 

Nature's pleasures 
Ne'er decay ; 

Towns are dreary, 

Field's ne‘er weary, 

Come away.’ 


As the cold season of the year is approach- 
ing, we shall appropriately close our extracts 
with an Ode to Winter :— 


‘ Winter, enthroned on yonder treeless hill! 
Thy stern but withei'd front is wanly lit 
By the far sun's cold ray ; piercing and shrill 
The east wind raves in many a gusty fit, 
Wafting thy thin white locks and silvery beard 
On its bleak pinions ; thy fix’d eye is cold 
And glassy as the surface of the waves 
O’er whom thy hand has reai‘d 
Its wi.od, within their mazy courses old, 
Chaining them, as thy slaves. 
* Thou lovest barrenness, and witb thy blast 
Hast swept all verdure from the leutless earth ; 
And, proving ber thy vassal, thou hast cast 
Thy snowy livery round her; gazing forth 
On bill and vale, and desert waste is seen 
Thy robe of whiteness glistening in the ray ; 
Here smooth-like glass—there into furrows 
tost : 
Thou'st stolen the forest's grecn, 
But on each trunk, and every slender 
spray, 
Is spread thy feathery frost. 





‘Thou art a skilful artist; the fine wire 
Of the industrious spider is o'erhung 
With thy far finer net-work ¢ 1 admire 


Tuy works, thou cold enchanter, and a 


tongue 
To me they have of dreams in boyhood sweet, 
Of fairy grots and cities; ay, the trees 
Seem branched with silver, carpeted the 
ground 
With down for elfin feet; 
Those dreams are almost realised in these 
Thy wild creations round! 


Could we imitate, we should, at this por- 
tion of our review, give a long catalogue of 
false bouts rimés, but as we do not wish to 
commit ourselves by terming half of those 
wrong, which really are not so, and as we have 


where to a good one the sense of the stanza 
would be sacrificed, we decline following 
any hypercritical example. 


dently the creation of a young writer want- 
ing the experience of authorship, is superior 
to many which have lately fallen into our 
hands. 





Scenery of Torbay; or, Picturesque Delinea- 
tions of Torquay, and its Environs, &c, 
Purt I. 8vo London, 1826. Ackermann. 


Turs publication is to appear quarterly, and 
each succeeding number, like the present, is 


from drawings by J. Marten, of Teignmouth, 
with sixteen pages of descriptive letter-press. 

The most striking delineation in the part 
before us is a South-West View of Torquay, 
from the Beacon Hill—of that*Torquay which, 
from a state of utter insignificance, has, with- 





In afew years, become one of the most fashion- 
able and best-frequented watering-places on 
the Devonshire coast.’ 


the northern part of Torbay, about two miles 
from the eastern boundary of Ilope’s Nose. 
Thirty years ago it was a mere fishing ham- 





bad roads, and consisted only of a few fish- 
| ermen's huts along the beach, with a rude 
| pier of loose stones roughly piled together to 
| protect the small craft employed in the fish- 
‘ery. The rapid improvements which have 
| since taken place, not merely in the town it- 

self, but throughout the whole vicinity, can- 
' not but excite surprise; the situation, how- 
} ever, possessed so many attractions, that it 
| was no sooner known, than it deservedly 
| drew the attention of the public.’ 

‘The town is completely shut in on every 
| side except towards the sea by high hills and 
‘limestone cliffs, and is therefore protected 

from the rude blasts to the north-west. On 
one side the rocks rise up to a considerable 
height; an eminence called the Beacon Hill 
| juts into the sea, a little to the westward of 
the town, and forms on the opposite side 
from Torquay, a small, retired, and pictu- 
| resque cove, known by the name of the La- 
dies’ Bathing Cove, where there are a few 
bathing machines: a few paces farther is an- 
other, difficult of access, and of a more wild 
and dreary character, that bears the appella- 
tion of the Gentlemen’s Cove; at a little ele- 








no unconquerable aversion toa bad rhyme, | 


Mr. Percy Rolle’s volume, though evi- | 


to consist of four line-engravings, by C. Heath, | 


This town ‘1s situated in a retired cove, on | 


let, difficult to ‘approach on account of the | 


a 
| vation above the last-mentioned, a walk Winds 
| round the side of the hill, and leads to a seat 
erected on the grounds of Colonel Ottley, 





) and commands a lovely prospect of the en- 
trance of the Bay, Brixham, and Berry Head: 
the most attractive feature from this point is 
the view of the bold perforated rock named 
London Bridge, allowing sufficient space and 
depth for boats to row through it at all times 
of the tide. Retracing the path a few yards 
a new-made road by Miss Joline's cottage 
leads to the summit of Park Hill, from which 
is commanded a splendid panoramic view of 
the whole Bay, and of the distant country 
which stretches far inland to the High-Tor 
Rocks.’ 

‘The whole appearance of the place has a 

, Most picturesque effect, and adds to the sin- 
gular beauties of this retired and charming 
spot. In consequence of the mildness of the 
climate, the surrounding prospects, the fine 
sea-breezes, and the many other advantages 
possessed by Torquay, it is continually filled 
with visitors, and is particularly selected for 
the residence of invalids during the winter, 
being the warmest and most sheltered place 
along the coast.’ 

The fine style in which the graphic depart- 
ment has been performed, should stimulate 
the typographic artist to be more careful in 
his part of the work, in which several inac- 
| curaeies and other blemishes have vot es- 
caped our notice. 





| 
| 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN 
O'KEEFFE. 
(Concluded from p. 728.) 

We recur to this store-house of whim, anee- 
dote, and dramatic information, with consi- 
derable pleasure. It is, as we have before 
observed, a fine antidote to the depressing 
influence of the present season ; and conjures 
around us so much of genuine oddity and un- 
affected mirth, and so many fantastic forms, 
whose every word and gesture have in them 
the most exciting power of farce, that we 
shake off our customary gloom, and in 
| November, enjoy a sort of spring-tide buoy- 
ancy. It is true that an unpleasant spirit of 
egotism and vanity taints the whole work, 
_and that O’Keeffe’s is, in the estimation of 
its owner, the next mightiest name to that of 
, the Avon bard himself,—it is no less true that 
' a great portion of these volumes could not he 
relished, even with the assistance of claret 
and good company; yet education, babit, 
and surrounding circumstance may In some 
measure excuse the first; whilst age and its 
attendant mental decay, sufticiently account 
for the existence of the latter. This is a feel- 
ing, however, which rather uncomfortably 
qualifies our pleasure and our praise, and 
which it will be well for the reader, and for 

ourselves, to dismiss as soon as possible. 

The first sample of the second volume, 
which we transfer to he Literary Chronicle, 
is an account of O’Keeffe’s Omai :— 

‘At Barnes I composed a grand spectacle 
for Covent Garden, called Omai; the inct- 
dents, characters, &c appropriate to the new- 
lv-discovered islands in the southern hemis~ 
phere, and closing with the apotheosis of 
Captain Cook. The effect of this prece was 
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most happy. Shield’s melodies were beauti- 
fully wild, as suiting his romantic theme ; 
and the dresses and scenery were done from 
drawings of Mr. Webber, the artist, who had 
made the voyages with Captain Cook. With 
Mr. Webber and Commodore Piillips I had 
much conversation on the subject. Louther- 
bourg planned the scenery. He had previ. 
ously invented transparent scenery—moon- 
shine, sunshine, fire, volcanoes, &c. as also 
breaking the scene into several pieces, by the 
laws of perspective, showing miles and miles 
distance. Before his time, the back was one 
broad flat, the whole breadth and height of 
the stage. Omai was acted forty nights the 
first season. Loutherbourg had £100 for his 
designs. and I another £100 for the compo- 
sition of the piece, besides the sale of my 
songs, which brought me about £40. One 
of the most favourite—Ye chiefs of the Ocean, 
your Laurels throw by, was sung hy Brett, | 
and addressed to all the South Sea Island | 
warriors at the close of it; during which last | 
scene, a picture of Captain Cook was exhi- | 
bited on the stage. Wewitzer, who perform- 
formed one of these warriors, came out with 
a kind of grand extempore declaration, as if 
it was the original language of some of the | 
islands: this had a sham English translation, | 
which was printed in the book of the songs. 
Wewitzer did this piece of state harangue- 
pomposo wonderfully well. Their inajesties 
commanded Omat often.’ 

O'Keeffe’s industry, his tact and talent in 
seizing and converting to dramatic purposes, 
any peculiar trait of character or turn of cir- 
cumstance, will be well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 

‘Thus, in one season, I brought out a five- 
act comedy, a three-act opera, a two.-act af- 
ter piece, and a pantomime ; all successful. 
Dryden could not furnish the theatre with | 
one play a-year; therefore, though no Dry- 
den, | may be allowed, at least, to exult on 
the score of industry—to get a litile ready 
money. 

‘The world was now full of the political 
changes in France, of which, before they rose 
to such horrors, people of good sense, hu- 
mane intentions, and perfect friends to mo- 
narchy, did not think much amiss; and I 
was induced to compose a drama, in which [ | 
worked upon the subject of The Man in the 
Iron Mask, in a regular story with corres- 
pondent incidents, local customs, characters, 
dialogue, and song. I was enabled to do 
this well from original materials and genuine 
anecdotes, supplied me by my son and his 
Hrench tutor, I.’Abbé , who had at 
this time, (1789,) by my desire, brought 
him over from Paris; my daughter having 
the year before been fetched over to me from 
France and its horrors, by her governess. 
My son Tottenham had seen the cannon go 
by to batter the Bastile, and heard the territic 
explosions, and the appalling shouts of the 
people. He and the abbé were ear and eye- 
Witnesses of many of the circumstances, which 
I brought into this piece of mine, called The 
Grenadier. I gave it this name from Du- 
bois, a grenadier of the National Guard. 
having been the first to mount the wall and 














Cuter the Bustile; but when the flame of h- } nia. 


— — — ——— _ -_—_ 


berty in Paris seemed to be converted into 
hell-fire, and patriotic men into demons, Mr, 


Harris very prudently thought it advisable | 


not to touch upon the subject; and though 


the scenes were painted, the music composed | 


by Shield, and the piece rehearsed several 
times, we went no further with it. | printed 
it, however, in my four volumes, as a curi- 
osity replete with authenticated information 
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elastic, and [ compared it to our Curragh of 
Kildare. 

‘Our first wish was to take a circuit an- 
other way home, but a light mist began to 
gather, which increased to a small rain. I 
would have turned towards home, but, still 
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_ desirous of a hew, and perhaps shorter way, 


The dramatist has journeyed to Lulworth, | 


intent upon the advantages of temporary re- | 


laxation, good air, and ‘a plunge in the sea :’ 


* The first person who accosted me at the | 


door of my chaise was my Toby Thatch, in 
my comedy of The London Hermit. 1 
alighted, and entered my new abode, of 
which, having first settled with the post-boys, 
who returned to Blandford, I took a minute 
survey. I found it of the smallest, a lodging 
more adapted for a young single man bent 
on a short rural retirement, than fora family- 
man such as I was; but it was too late to be 
off the agreement, which had been entered 
upon for six weeks, and [ resolved to make 
the best of it, particularly when my host and 
hostess put on all their good-humour and 
grateful cheerfulness to receive me. The 
beautiful Kitty Barleycorn, in my London 
Hermit, appeared in the shape of a neat well- 
looking country girl, the servant of the inn; 
and Toby Thatch was assisted in depositing 
our trunks in the dormitories by the identical 
John Gram, who cuts so foguactous a fizure 


lin my aforesaid comedy, and which character 


Lewis had so great an ambition to perform. 
‘*T thinks these trunks will stand here very 
well, don’t you. John?” said Toby. —** Um!" 
was John’s reply. — They bes mortish heavy, 
an’t they. John?” —® Um!” was again 
John’s satisfactory answer. 

‘In these three characters, all traits of per- 
sonality in The London Hermit end; the 
rest are taken from the broad and full pic- 
ture of life and nature, to be met with every 
where.’ 

Still at Tulworth,—his sojourn at which 
place is described in the finest style, and is 
extremely interesting :— 

‘The evening being fine, we proposed a 
long walk. We had as yet been only hover- 
ing about the hills by the sea-side, and I par- 
took of my son’s curiosity to see a little of 
the country inward. We set out gay and 


cheerful up the great hill to the west, across 
ithe knaps and launchets: the rise was gra- 


dual, but it extended far. We passed a large 
heap of stones about the summit, near half a 
mile from the village—this I conjectured to 
be a barrow; then, following a path through 
corn, reached a gate, and straight onward, 
till stopped by a hedge, which we skirted, 
and then entered intoa very broad and beau- 
tiful road of grass. 


| 
| 


we called out to a shepherd at some distance, 


*; and asked him the nearest way back to West 


Lulworth, “ Oh,”’ said he, ** you be at the 
Red Lion.” “ Yes, but which ts the nearest 
way to West Lulworth?” He still kept driv- 
ing his sheep on, and bawled out something 
that we could not understand. The rain 


‘continued, and [ thought it best rather to re- 


turn the way we came, than endeavour at ex- 
ploring a new one. 

‘We ran back with intention to go out 
again at the gate that | had marked ; instead 
of which we came to another in the same 
hedge, and, as I thought by the direction it 
might bring us a short cut, we went through 
itand ran. We were now in a cart-track, 
that Tottenham was sure led towards our vil- 
lage; but it gradually decreased, till we 
found ourselves on the green turf, and not 
the least trace visible. This somewhat per- 
plexed us; however, we kept on, as we 
thought still in the direction, till stopped by 
a thorny hedge; by the side of which we 
were obliged to run in hopes of an opening. 

‘All this time the rain continued, and we 
now could not tell on which side Lulworth 
lay. We kept walking at a venture, and ar- 
rived at a chalky hill; we crossed it, then 
struck along a valley, and ascended another 
chalk hill, as we imagined ; but instead of an 
onward course, we now found we had been 
circling, and, after much walking, more than 
once came back to the same place; for the 
thickness of the mist and heavy rain prevent- 
ed even my son from seeing many yards be- 
fore him. 

‘ Darkness advancing, we looked about for 
some sort of shelter, for the rain poured in 
torrents. My fortitude began to fail me, and 
L concluded we must pass the night under 
some hedge: this was a dreadful alternative, 
and though despairing, we pushed on. I 
thought that, if we could get once a sight of 
Hanbury or Bindon Hill, they would prove 
land-marks to direct us. My great docu- 
ment to Tottenham was to find on which side 
the sea lay; that discovered, we would have 
made towards it, and, though the danger was 
great skimming the high cliffs, when we could 
not distinguish an object a single yard from 
our eyes, we would have stood the hazard, 
as, by still keeping it on the right, we must 
reach Lulworth at last: but we had no sight 
of it ;—we were very far in-land, and many 





| hills rose between us and our village. 


‘ We now got into a field lately ploughed ; 


‘Though I guessed we were not above | this in the rain was horrible ; we often fell, 
three miles from home, I took particular no- | but rose again, and ran until stopped by an- 


tice of the form of this gate, as there seemed 
to be some others along the hedge that we 


other thorny hedge. D0ctermined not to re- 


| trace our steps, we tore through it with des- 


entered. Gay and careless, we sauntered | peration, and found ourselves in a high field 
a considerable way up this green lane, I sup- | of corn. If we had been dry before, the 


pose about a mile. My mind was free from 


apprehension, we tripped it over the turf, , 


and I chanted out my favorite, Rule Britan- 
I struck my cane on the sod; it was 


dripping ears here would soon have wetied 
us. The rain did not abate, the mist thick- 
ened, and night was fast approaching; our 
shoes were several times torn off our feet, 
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By our first run- 
ning, and agitation of mind, | was in a great 
heat; but now the many delays through the 
ploughed ground cooled, and at last chilled 
me; my limbs got feeble, and my joints stiff. 
1 often fell; in some of my falls I lay think 
ing I could rise no more. Poor Tottenham 
cried bitterly ; his boyish exclamations were 
frantic ; he did not seem to feel for himself, 
but me: I thought of Abraham Cowley the 
poet's death, and was prepared to die in the 
Same way. 

* | knew that the corn fields in these parts 
were very extensive, and supposed that to 
make our way through them must be imprac- 
ticable : we therefore summoned resolution, 
and turned about, dashed again through the 
hedge, and continued to run on the green 
sward. At length, Tottenham told me he 
descried something dark in a distant valley, 
which he took for trees. Here may be some 
sort of shelter at least; we ran towards it. 
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Coming nearer, he imparted his suspicion | 


that itwas Merly Wood, which we had pass- 
ed the day before, in our way to and from 
Winfrith. My ‘oy was very great. 1 begged 
him not to deceive me, as his mistake must 
considerably aggravate my distress. Every 
foot nearer contirmed h'm in it. We ran 
down the hill; and what was my delight 
when I actually found myself by the side of 
Merly Wood, in the very path where Toby 


This was the most happy moment I think I 
ever experienced ; for | fully expected, until | 
this discovery, that we must have made the | 
cold wet earth our bed for that night, which | 
to me might have been death, and perhaps to 
my son, notwithstanding his youth. On our 
return home, we had Merly Wood on our 
right. When we arrived at our inn, it was 
past midnight; in the kitchen, however, we 
found a great wood fire, kept up by order of 
our hostess, who, alarmed at our stay, had 
sent Toby Thatch and John Grum over the 
hilis in search of us, with our great coats ; 
but we had this evening taken a new direc- 
tion in our walk, and they thus missed us: 
they shortly after returned, and were glad 
enough to find us seated by the blazing 
kitchen fire.’ 

‘A few evenings after, hearing singing and 
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loud laughter in the kitchen, generally the 
case every night, we asked our hostess, when 
she came in with the supper-tray, whether any 
thing extraordinary was going forward to oc- 
casion the mirth. ‘‘ No, sir,” said she, 
‘there's only Toby Thatch and my daugh- 
ter, and the shepherd and a gentleman from 
Alderney, a merchant ;” but that she did not 
know what they were laughing at. Kitty, the 
maid, soon after coming in with glasses, I 
inquired of her the reason of all this merri- 
ment. ‘Qh, sir!’ she said, ‘‘ ‘tis only the 
shepherd and his nonsense.” The hearing 
of a nonsensical shepherd raised my curiosity, 
and I asked what made him so merry— 
“what is it he drinks ’’—*‘* Why, sir, ‘ts 
beer.” ‘* What, such as this you give us /”’ 
“Oh! no, sir, the strongest beer of all; the 
shepherd drinks that, and then he gets upon 
his songs and his game.” ‘ Will you let 
me taste that beer, Kitty?” said I. “ Yes, 





| smell of the sheep; that he bad never been 


‘in the true politeness of simple nature; the | 
Thatch the day before had caught a rabbit. | 





a 


or found, but in a genuine shepherd.’ 
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sure, sir,”’ replied she retiring, and instantly 
returned with a striped mug full, and a glass. 
I found it so good, that IL instantly corked 
my decanter of port. This beverage partly 
accounted for the shepherd's mirth; it was 
brisk and strong. I named it the Merry 
Shepherd, and took it into favour: it was 
brewed in the house. I longed much to see 
him, and, hearing his voice in the kitchen, 
went out ;—there he sat in the large chimney- 
corner, mug inhand. This joyous rustic was 
about forty-six years of age, a sun-burnt face, 
but very ruddy, with round, short, black, 
curly hair; he had on a slouched broad- 
brinsmed hat, and coloured haudkerchief 
round his neck. 

‘ His mug being nearly finished, I offered 
him another: he said, if it was the least fa- 
vour to me, he'd take two: the women were 
all in high glee. le gave me a jolly invita- 
tion to see his folds; said, that to rise early 
and walk up among his sheep, would do me 
more service than tumbling about in the sea; 
that was health, the morning air and the 


in the sea. One ef the women threw off his 
hat in respect to me: he snatched it up, and 
with an ‘od, dang it!” was about to put it 
on again; but, as if recollecting himself, rose, 
waved the hat in his hand, and made me an 
offer of his seat. The style of this action was 


inviting animation of his whole countenance 
and manner had a grace not to be expressed 


With two anecdotes of Macklin,—the first 
playful enough,—and the other deeply affect- 
ing, we bid a friendly and grateful adieu to 
the recollections of O'Keeffe :— 

‘He and [ were walking through the Lit- 
tle Green, in Dublin, (at that time the mar- | 
ket for fruits and vegetables.) I seemed 
much pleased with the good-humour of the 
sellers: ‘ Ay,” said he, ‘* they're comical 
and good-natured, and ready-witted and ob- 
liging—that is, [ mean, what we call the 
lower order; but you never can get a direct 
answer from them.” ‘ Oh,” L said, ‘ that’s 
not fair ; put your question first.” ** Well,” 
said Macklin, coming up to an old woman 
who had a basket of vegetables before her, 
‘‘what’s the price of that cauliflower /”"— 
“That cauliflower!” said she, taking It up 
in her hand, ‘* Sir, that’s as fine a cauliflower 
as ever was seen, either in a garden or out of 
a garden.”’—-‘* Well, but what is the price of 
it?’ —* The price ! the devil a prettier cau- 
liflower could you see of a long summer's 
day." —“* Well, it’s pretty enough, but what's 
the price of it ?”’——‘* What’s the price of it! 
arrah, sir, you may talk of your tulips and 
roses and pinks and wallflowers and gilliflow- 
ers, but the flower of all flowers is a cauli- 
Hower.”’—** But why not tell me the price of 
it?”—* Ah, you'll not get such a cauliflower 
as this, sir, all over the market—here, feel 
the weight of it, sir.”—‘“ Thare, O’Keeffee,” 
said Macklin, * if you had laid a wager with 
me that I could get a direct answer when I 
put a question to them, you'd have lost it.”’ 

‘ Macklin’s last attempt on the stage was 
Shylock : he came ready dressed for the cha- 








racter into the green-room, where all the per- 





formers were assembled and prepared : wre 
ing round, he said, “* What, is there a play 
to-night !”"—All were astonished, and no one 
answered. He repeated, “Is there a play 
to-night!” Portia remarked; ‘ Why. gi; 
what is the matter !—“The Merchant of Ve. 
mice, you know.” * And who is Shylock 7” 
asked Macklin.—‘* Why you, sir, vou are 
the Shylock.”—‘* Ah!” said he, “am [7 
and sat down in silence. Every one was 
much concerned and alarmed ; however, the 
curtain went up, the play began, and he got 
through the part with every now and then 
going to the side of the stage, lifting up his 
hairs with one hand, and putting his ear 
down to the prompter, who gave hiin the 
word; he then walked to the centre of the 
stage and repeated the words tolerably well ; 
this occurred often through tie play, but 
sometimes he said to the prompter—“ Eh, 
what is it! what do you say?” The phy 
was got through, and from that night Mack- 
lin’s great talents were lost to the public. 
l‘or some time before his death, he never 
went into a bed, but slept in an elbow-chair, 


| Iie died at his house in Covent Garden, the 


right-hand corner of Tavistock Court.’ 





Elements of Arithmetic for Children, on a 
Plan entirely New, Se. By J. Consry, 
M.A. 12mo. pp. 108. London, 1826. 
Westley and Davis. 

Tue plan is ‘entirely new’ to us, ingenious, 

simple, and clever; it pleases us, and there- 

fore we have pleasure in recommending it: 
as a child’s first book in arithmetic, it merits 
unqualified praise 
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ORIGINAL. 
OLIVES. 

Some writers have affirmed, that if the good 
actions of men be closely inspected, they wiil 
almost invariably be found to have their ori- 
gin in selfishness. In attempting to repel so 
serious an assertion, it will be necessary to 
consider in what manner the word ‘selfish- 
ness’ is to be understood. A selfish man 1s 
one whose powers are exerted exclusively for 
his own gratification, that is, without any re- 
ference to the happiness or misery of others. 
Thus understood, I will venture to affirm, 
that the position is false, and that its defence 
rests solely on a quibble. I will most stanchly 
maintain, that many a charitable action Is 
performed purely from the anxiety to afford 
relief, and without any other reference to sel© 
gratification than that which necessarily arises 
from the commission of kind deeds. If it be 
atirmed that a man is selfish, because he re- 
ceives gratification from the diffusion of hap- 
piness, then, indeed, the assertion that all 
good actions have their origin in selfishness 
may be allowed, without involving any charge 
in the slighted degree derogatory to the hu- 
man character. 


In No. 385 of he Literary Chronicle, 
there is an article, entitled Hamiltonian La- 
tin, with which I must take the liberty ol 
quarrelling. 

It appears to me, that the writer has com- 
pletely misunderstood the system pursued by 
Mr. Hamilton. I will endeavour to explain 
my notions respecting it as vriefly as possible. 
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"By the system of teaching Latin followed 
at our publi: schools, pupils are required to 
learn a volume of grammatical rules before 
they are acquainted with one syllable of the 
language to which they refer. The acquire- 
ment of these rules is accomplished with infi- 
nite expense of time and labour, and they are 
forgotten with the greatest facility, in conse- 
yence of the learner being utterly incapable 
of applying, and, consequently, of even un- 
derstanding them. To mend the matter, they 
are written in Latin, so that the unlucky stu- 
dent is doomed not to exercise his intellect 
certainly, but to cram his memory to the ut- 
most with a heap of jargon, the meaning of 
which is to him a perfect mystery. When, 
after severe and uninteresting labour, this 
frightful task has been accomplished, a Latin 
author is put into his hands, and it Is then 
absurdly supposed that he will be able to ex- 
tract, as Occasion requires, the various rules, 
in the collecting of which, so much time was 
consumed. Qut of the number destined to 
pass through this fiery ordeal, it would be 
strange indeed, if some few did not come off 
successful; but I will venture to assert, that 
in at least ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the heterogeneous mass merely serves to smo- 
ther intellect, and to make the unhappy pos- 
sessor regard the study of Latin as a sort of 
purgatory, and resolve to forget it, as soon as 
ever he shall be emancipated from the dis- 
cipline of the school; a resolution which I 
have known adhered to in more than one in- 
stance, and which he, who has toiled over 
the ‘As in presenti,’ and the ‘ Propria que 
maribus,’ will be rather slow to visit with 
censure, 

The Hamiltonian system takes just the op- 
posite course.» The student is furnished with 
avery large stock of words, and learns tlie 
language, somewhat as a child learns his na- 
tive tongue, lefore he zs taught any of the 
tules by which it is governed. Ilis gram- 
matical studies then become comparatively 
light and profitable, the utility of the rules 
and explanations become evident, and the re- 
sult is the acquirement of a language in con- 
siderably less than half the time required by 
fhe old system, and with about double the 
accuracy. 

It is asserted, that by the former method, 
the student acquires habits of attention and 
of application, to which the principle of hav- 
ing every thing explained, is highly inimical. 
It appears to me, that such persons entirely 
Inistake the reason for which the knowledge 
of various languages is desirable. These ha- 
bits should be acquired through a more im- 
portant and profitable 1redium. 

Surely nobody will affirm that the mere ac- 
quisition of a new set of words, arranged in a 
somewhat different form, is the object. The 
language itself is the mere passport to subjects 
of study, and the quicker the necessity of 
Making it in itself a subject of study, is obvi- 
ated the better. Three or four different lan- 
guages occasion in themselves but a very 
slight expansion of the powers of the mind. 
I once knew a man, whose head contained 
the matter of at least half a dozen diction- 
aries, who, nevertheless, could not write half 
that number of sentences worth reading. 





It is, I believe, pretty generally known, 
that praise is due to Mr, Hamulton, rather as 
an improver and promulgator of the system 
bearing his name, than as the inventor; few, 
however, are aware of the perfection to which 
the plan was brought more than half a cen- 
tury back. In a book, entitled Reflections 
on the English Language, written by a Mr. 
Baker, and published in the year 1770, the 
absurdity of the method ‘ of teaching, or pre- 
tending to teach, languages,’ is ably exposed, 
and one more rational and expeditious pro- 
posed 1 quote a few passages. 

‘The Latin and Greek ought most certain- 
ly, as well as the modern tongues, to be 
taught by ¢elling the scholars every thing. The 
scholars may be divided into three classes. 
[ should think that number sufficient. The 
lowest class must be told even the minutest 
things. I shall take the two first lines of the 
/Eneid to explain myself. 

‘The master first reads to the scholars 
these two lines. 


‘Arma virumque cano, Trojx qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinaque venit littora.’ 


Then he gives the general sense of them in 
English. I sing of arms and of the man, the 
the first, who, impelled by a decree of Hea- 
ven, having left the coasts of Troy, sailed to 
Italy, and the Lavinian shore. He then con- 
strues them word by word. Cano, L sing of; 
arma, arms; que, and; virum, the man; qui, 
who; primus, the first: profugus, being dri- 
vel; fato, by heaven, or destiny; venit, 
came; ab oris, from the coasts; Troje, of 
Troy; in Italiam, to Italy, (the preposition 
in is here supposed); que, and; Lavina lit- 
tora, the Lavinian shores. Then he tells 
them what part of speech each word is, and 
what its office is, and declines the nouns and 
conjugates the verbs, kc. 

* * » * @ 


‘What is there in the nature of language in 


general that should make it necessary to | 


teach it in a manner different from that in 
which all other things are taught! viz: by 
the teacher's showing the learner every, even 
the minutest circumstance, without any more 
ado? What sortof an army should we have, 
if corporals and serjeants, instead of showing 
recruits their exercise, should give them mys- 
terious rules in writing to learn it by? The 
poor bumpkins would regret their day labour 
and the trades from which they had run 
away, as being less hardships than those con- 
founded rules, and would run away again, 
though they knew themselves liable to be 
shot for so doing And if shoemakers were 
to take the same method to instruct their 
‘prentices, the next generation would be 
crippled.’ 

Following this plan, Mr. Baker com- 
menced the publication of periodical lessons, 
beginning with the Eneid; his undertaking 
did not, however, meet with the encourage- 
ment which it deserved, and, I believe, one 
number only was ever given to the world. 
lis Reflections on the English Language ts 
a book, which I suspect to have been a work 
of greater utility than many that have ac- 








as the principal part of the erroneous modes 
of expression, noticed by the author, are no 
longer met with. 
As I have not vanity enough to su 

that the writer of the paragraph of which I 
complain, will be convinced by my argumen- 
tation, L beg to refer him, and all whom his 
remarks may have prejudiced, to a very ad- 
mirable paper on the subject, in a late num- 
ber of the Kdinburgh Review—a paper from 
which, I think, | should be tempted to ex- 
tract somewhat copiously, if I had it now 
within reach. 


Most of the readers of The Literary Chro- 
nicle will remember the fable of the sick lion, 
who was no sooner considered incapable of 
retaliating an insult, than he was assailed by 
all the contemptible animals of the creation 
who had once trembled at the sound of his 
breathing. 1 am sorry to observe that a si- 
milarly magnanimous spirit has been much 
exerted of late against Mr Thomas Moore. 
The sapient gentlemen, who, with feigned 





| lamentation, were continually reminding us, 


that the genius of Byron had deserted him, 
have, since the noble t's decease, thought 
fit to make the English Anacreon the abject 
of their attention. They have been promul- 
gating their inventions so industriously, that, 
doubtlessly, they have not only succeeded in 
believing it to be a fact themselves, but ima- 
gine that the world is of the same opinion, 
and now being, as they conceive, in disgrace, 
the whole tribe of seribblers fall on him and 
his proud name, presenting a picture much 
resembling a tly endeavouring to overthrow a 
rock. These remarks have been suggested by 
a piece of vapid stupidity, which appeared in 
The Atlas, of October 8, respecting a poem, 
published in The Times newspaper of the 
30th ult. This poem is ascribed to the pen 
of Thomas Moore, on the ground, that for 
the last six months, that gentleman has been a 
constant contributor to the poetical depart- 
ment of that journal, and on a report, that he 
is regularly engaged in its service.* 

As I have not seen very much of The 
Times during the period above alluded to, I 
will not contradict the assertion of The Atlas, 
that Mr. Moore’s contributions have not been 
much above the general standard of newspa- 
per poetry, but 1 will affirm, that if they have 
equalled the poem which The Atlas has 
thought proper to abuse, they are such as the 
brains of this would-be critic may never hope 
to produce, had he treble his present quan- 
tum of wits. As I have not the poem (an 
Ode to Greece,) at hand, I can only quote 
one stanza, upon which the critic’s greatest 
abuse and largest quantity of wit has been 
expended, as being, in his opinion, the acme 
of bad writing :— 

‘These are not hands for earthly wringing— 
these— 

Blood si ould not blind these eyes ; 

Yet here I stand, untombed Miltiades 

Weeping—arise—arise.” 

I have occasivnally noticed some good 
writing and tolerable wit in The Atlas—it 





* We believe that Mr. Moore is not ino the 


quired a much higher reputation , it seems | pay of The Times, and that the poems ascribed 
. . . ' . . 
to have done its work silently and effectually, , to bim are not from his pen.—Eo. 
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does not require The John Bull blackguard- 


ism to make it popular. All its real friends , 


will concur with me, in advising it to aban- 
don the style of criticism, (if it deserves to be 


called such,) which in this and in one or), 


two other instances it has adopted, much to 
the prejudice of its repectability. I am much 
inclined to believe, that the real ground of 


the quarrel with Mr. Moore's poem, is its | 


espousal of the cause of the Greeks—if so, the 
hopes of amendment are few ; the sordid spi- 
rit that would crush the efforts of that unfor- 
tunate people will stick at no species of in- 
justice. 

motive for such conduct,) is a devil no power | 
can exorcise. 
abecemesentnace 








NECROLOGY. 
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On the 3rd of October last, Denmark lost 
one of the most celebrated and most spirited 
of her poets, in the person of Jens Emmanuel 
Raggerson. M. Baggerson was born on the 
15th of February, 1764, of parents by no 
means wealthy; therefore his genius and ta- 
lents were his only patrimony. In this re- 
spect, however, it must be allowed that he 
was very highly portioned. He received the 
first principles of education in a public school, 
and, in 1784, was adinitted as a student in 
the university of Copenhagen. Two years 
afterwards he first claimed public attention, 
by a volume of tales in verse. This was fol- 
lowed, in 1791, by a collection of poems, in 
two volumes, entitled Works of my Youth, 
which met with very great success, and of 
which it was highly deserving. He after- 
wards published many other fugitive pieces, 
both in prose and verse, but none are said to 
have surpassed his first productions. Unfor- 
tunately, he very early neglected his native 
tongue. He enriched the literature of Ger- 
many with several works, viz: Poetical Va- 
neties, Hamburgh, 1803, 2 vols.; The Par- 
thenaide, Hamburgh and Mayence, 1806 ; 


Private interest (the only possible | 


} 
; 





second edition, Amsterdam, 1807; Heath 
Tlowers, Amsterdam, 1808. The Parthe- | 
naide has been translated into French, by M. 

Fauriel. Baggeson twice filled the profes- | 
sor’s chair in the Universities of Copenhagen | 
and of Kiel, and by an unusual instance of | 
generosity, very honorable to the Danish go- | 
vernment, he was permitted to enjoy almost | 


entirely the emoluments of these offices, al- | 


though he did not perform their duties. | 


Many persons of rank and fortune followed | 


this example, and the wandering poet was 


) 


thus enabled to pass a third of his life abroad, | 


uncoutrolled by the painful necessity of seek- 
ing a subsistence. Having for several years 


suffered under a very complicated malady, | 


he flattered himself that the waters of Bohe-_ 
mia would effect his cure. To that country 

he accordingly repaired, but finding his end 

rapidly approaching, he was desirous of 
breathing his last in his native land, after an 

uninterrupted absence of eight vears. This | 
resolution was, however, formed too late : 
Baggesen could only reach Hamburgh, where 
he died, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
He has left two sons: one in the church, is 
established at Berne; the other is in the m- 
litary service of Denmark, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


CITY LYRICS. 
‘Before the procession, a l.rge party of ladies 
d the honour of seeing the civic body dispose 
of a déjeuné a la fourchette."—Times, Nov. 11. 





HonoreD! fair ladies; on my soul, 

That fellow’s impudence is droll, 
Whose paragraph I quote ; 

One's honour must indeed be small, 

It such small matteis, when they fall, 
Are worth a lady’s note. 

In fact, I don’t exactly know 

Why any one should wish to go, 
And see in such a hurtle 

SIx red-gilled aldermen supreme, 

Like cherries in a bow] of cream, 
Up to the chin in turtle. 


What boots it, that the civic body 

Can gorge ‘two boobies and a noddy,’ 
Long ere the set of sun? 

Such bodies corporate as that, 

Fasting, or feasting off green fat, 
Appear to me all one. 

And, ladies, if I deem aright, 

That déjeuné was not a sight 
To be so fairly graced ; 

And ye, who flock’d to see the cit, 

Evinced, I think, but little wit, 
And certainly less faste. 

Unless the sense, as some suppose, 

Of tasting centers in the nose— 
For then, as I’m a sinner, 

My frugal visitants, while they, 

The hosts, eschewed their déjeuné, 
You might have got your dinner. 


Now had you only just gone down 

The Strand, and paid your half-a-crown, 
(It’s just so much per head, ) 

At half-past six o'clock at night, 

You might have seen a better sight, 
The real wild beasts fed. 

Howbceit, as every body knows, 

"Tis vain your stable-deor to close, 
Unless the steed be there, 

We'll say not what you should have done, 

But teach you how your course to run 
Against the next lord mayor. 

Let all the § city wives’ combine, 

Aud boldly a petition sign, 

To teach their lords the ‘rights divine’ 
Of matrimonial power ; 

Insisting that they ought to be 

Paitakers of the revelry, 

Which now they're only asked to see 
Their other halves devour. 

And thus concluding, you may say— 

‘And you're petitioners will piay,’ 

That each succeeding lord mayor's day, 
All aldermen may thrive 3 

That none may die of eating turile= 

None feel their brows like Venus’ myrtle, 

Or play the fool in a Highl«nd kirtle, 


Just like the * dead alive.’ H.-L 





‘MY LIFE HAS BEEN A STORM.’ 
BYRON. 
‘ My life has been a storm!’ I long 
For quietness and solitude ; 
Where | can sit, and wake the song, 
And no one on my peace intrude. 
Let the place where I shall sit, 
In the silent hour of eve, 
By the moon alone be lit, 
Let sweet waters round it heave. 








} 


Let me have companions none, 
| Save the book fiom Clio's shelf; 
| Or if any, only one, 

Meditative as myself. 


| Let the willow wave around, 

And the poplar, sliuly tall, 

And, to lull to rest, the sound 
Of the distant waterfall. 


But wher leaves are off the trees, 
And the earth with snow is pale; 

When the gentle summer breeze 
Leaves the world to autumn’s gale, 


Let ine huve my good coul fire, 
Fiom all dull intrusion free, 

And the books I must desire— 
Song, romance, or history. 


Then the gifted thoughts shall flit, 
Like sweet shadows round my brain; 
Thoughts at Glory’s altar lit ; 
Thoughts that never come in vain. 
B. Rd. 





SONNET TO H. D. 
Aged Three Years. 

Farr child of youth and beauty, redolent 
With health, and every blessing that on earth 
Hallows pure infancy E’en from thy birth 

I deem the great Immortal to have meant 
Thee for a life of more than common mirth, 

With all of earthly happinesses blent. 

Oh! it doth glad my very soul to see 

| Thy boyish antics and thy smiling face; 

To hear thy heart's laugh coming out so free, 

| Seeming to mock at change of time or place, 

| "Fis woh an age of dreaming phantasie! 

| Thou art a thing of life, in whom to trace 

| Aught save of beaming light and love and joy, 

Would mar a blissful hope of thee, my boy. 
Nov. 13, 1526. J.d. L. 

Orato STS ane rRNA SETAE SIRTED 

FINE ARTS. 


i i ee 


Milton's Paradise Lost. Part IX. Illustrated 
by Martin. 


Tue first of the two plates adorning this part 
is Satan Aroused.—The daring attitude of 
the arch fiend, is wonderfully powerful ; with 
out-stretched pinions, scowling-glance— one 
hand grasping his ample shield, and the other 
a spear, he awaits the attack of the guardian 
angels, around whom a lambent flame radi- 
antly plays. The design (as far as human 
portraiture can reach) has all the concom)- 
tants of spirituality about it, and the eye Is 
almost deceived to deeming it a vision, ra- 
ther than a work of art. In the back ground 
are the sleeping forms of our first parents, 
“unconscious either of the vicinity of their 
enemy, or the presence of their angelic de- 
fenders. Amid the shadowy vapours of the 
fureground, enveloping the three principal 
fizures, vestiges of the foliage and trees of 
| Eden are indistinctly seen. ‘The other en- 
graving has for its subject, the tempting of 
Eve, by Satan, one of the chief incidents of 
| Milton’s poem. This is a gorgeous plate: 
the massy and apparently impervious woods 
overhang in their darkness and gloorn the 
greater portion of the landscape, and, in 
the midst, the mystic tree, with its know- 
ledge-giving fruit, rears its gigantic trunk 
with wide-spreading branches, around the 
lowest of which the tempting serpent has 
| coiled his length, as if having bent towards 
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the frail mortal beneath, the forbidden 
apple. The conception is at once wild 
and beautiful, and the delicate arm of our 
mother is outstretched to receive the fatal 
wmbol of sin; her figure is exquisitely 
brought out from amid the shade, and forms 
3 striking contrast to the verdant solitude 
sound. The present engravings fully sup- 
ort the high characters of the preceding 
ones, and the subjects are appropriately 
chosen, and ably illustrated. 


Russra.—Society for the Encouragement 
of Artists at Petersburgh.—This society has 
ieen in existence some years. The Empe- | 
ror Alexander made an annual grant in its 
favour of five thousand rubles. It gives en- 
couragement to artists, often defrays their 
expenses to Rome, and facilitates the sale of 
their productions. It has just opened a room, 
in which are exhibited the paintings, engrav- 
ings, lithographic drawings, and sculptures 
of the artists whom it has taken under its 
rotection, and in which the works of other 
men of talent of this class are also admitted. 
Several beautiful pictures have been exhibit- 
ed, and have speedily met with admirers, the 
public seeming to take much interest in this 
new establishment. The Emperor Nicholas has 
increased the former grant to the society by 
five thousand rubles, accompanied with a 
very flattering letter, containing the assurance 
of fils patronage. 


a — 


THE DRAMA, 

AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
Draurny-Lane Turatre.—On Saturday last, 
Amphitryon, or the Two Soc.as, was produced 
atthis theatre. It is partly a revival, or, to 
use a more modern expres-ion, an adapta- 
tion to the stave. Many of our readers, from 
the perusal of Moliere and Dryden, are al- 
ready aware of the plot; the present piece is | 
a refinement on the two above authors, by the 
playright to the establishment, Fred. Rey- 
nolds, whose taste, in these matters, we pre- 
sume is indisputable. The ostensible object 
of this tragi-comedy’s representation was for 
the purpose of introducing M. La Porte, who 
is the first native of France that ever appear- 
ed in the British drama. M. La Porte need- | 
ed not the vapid address which heralded his 
appearance. His talents fully entitled him | 
to the warm approbation he received, and, of 
his performance, a right conception of the 
character, and a due uniformity of action, 
Were distinguishing characteristics Hisvoice 
is not wanting in power, and his enunciation 
of English is distinct and audible. Amphi- | 
fryon is not likely to be popular, and we 
much doubt whether or not it would have | 
outlived its first representation, but for the 
novelty and fine acting of M. La Porte. 

Excrtsu Oprra Hovse.—Mr. Mathews 
has varied his excellent entertainments. 
his evening, he gives his Trip to Paris and 
La Diligence. Monday next will be his sixth | 
hight, which, according to the advertisements, | 


Will end his attractive and too brief perform- | 
ances, 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Se nee 


Dexmank.— Mutual Instruction.—M. Abra- 
hamson has just published his Third Annual 
Report on the Progress of the System of Mu- 
tual Instruction in the Kingdom of Denmark, 
4to. Copenhagen, 1826. This Report is ad- 
dressed to the king, and is continued up to 
the 31st of December, 1825: it shows that 
the new method has found a most favourable 
reception in the Danish States. To give an 
exact and succinct account of its progress, it 
is sufficient to remark, that at the close of the 
year 1823, the first year of the foundation of 
schools of mutual instruction, there were two 
hundred and forty-four schools in Denmark. 
By the end of the year 1824, their number 
had increased to six hundred and five; and 
by the 31st of December, 1825, eleven hun- 
dred and forty-three were reckoned in active 





operation, independently of five hundred and | 
sixty-four others, in which preparations were | 
making for the introduction of the system. | 
It may, therefore, be contidently anticipated, | 
that by the close of the present year (1826,) | 


there will be above seventeen hundred schools 
in Denmark on the new principle. 
Deaf and Dumb Institution.—This institu- 


tion, of which, likewise, M. Abrahamson is : 
a director, is making equal advances in pros- | 


perity. 


and the number will soon be increased One 


There are already eighty-six pupils, | 


of the founders, M. Schon, has been visiting, | 


at the expense of the government, the princi- 
pal deaf and dumb institutions in France and 
Italy: he is expected in Copenhagen daily. 
Lithography.—Denmark is also indebted 
to the patriotism of M,. Abrahamson for the 


importation of lithography into that country. | 


He is publishing a National Atlas, of which 
the first seventeen maps are before us: the 
present, in a small quarto page, all the clear- 
ness and elegance that can be desired.— Re- 
vue Encyclopedique. 

The editor of The Cabinet Lawyer is pre. 





sentiment, the social humanity, and the kind 
amenities of which we all are or have been 
capable. 

friends of anti-slavery will be happy 
to hear that a new work is in the salle tee 
the author of Perseverance, Consistency, Kc. 








THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


An Apology.—I have a female friend who 
possesses all that is admired by one sex in the 
other: she delights me with her attention, is 
devoted to me, her chief happiness seems to 
be to promote mny welfare, and with her [ 
pass days and nights of bliss. 

I have a Aousekeeper skilled in the useful 
arts, whose continual aim seems to be to serve 
me with fidelity, who promotes my comforts, 
and is indefatigable in providing those things 
which are most grateful to my palate; and 
could I be so unfeeling—so ungalant, as to 
refuse to contribute to Aer happiness, by every 
means In my power? 

I have also a sweet female who attends 
nursery, treats my children with the tenderest 
care, whose face mantles with smiles and de- 
light when I applaud her tenderness; and if 
she extends that tenderness to me, can I be 
blamed when I endeavour to promote her 
happiness in every way possible? 

Yet I am but a poor man and have a wife, 
of whom I know not how to speak in praise 
sufficingly; she made me a sacred vow ‘to ho- 
nour and obey me’—and never broke that 
vow :—in her I find this friend, this house- 


keeper, and my children’s nurse; and am I 


paring an Account of Public Charities, with | 
notes, from the official Reports of the Com- | 


missioners on Charitable Foundations. 
anticipate that this will be an interesting as 
well as useful work: it is to make ten 


We | 


monthly paits, the first of which will appear | 
| the most childish state and periods of human 


on the 1st of January. 

Few persons are good judges of their own 
literary productions—to be so requiring a 
thorough knowledge of ourselves, and a ge- 
neral knowledge of public taste. 

The author of the Astrologer of the Nine- 
teenth Century, has prepared The Prophetic 
Messenger, with a singular and ‘ ominous ’ 
hieroglyphic for 1827. 

Eloquence and Poctry.—The great moral 
use which may be extracted from eloquence 
and poetry, is to ennoble the conceptions, to 
elevate the spirit, to make moral beauty an 
habitual feeling, and to give tenderness, deli- 
cacy, and quickness of tact, to the virtuous 
sensibilities of our nature. The business, 
contests, agitations, wrongs, and vicissitudes 
of life, tend so much to make us rough, irn- 
table, stern, and ill-humoured, that we need 
every unworldly and intellectual ally of our 
better susceptibilities to keep our temper and 
our conduct more consonant to the dignified 





to blame if I worship her? D.G. 
Public Odium.—This, which is one of the 
highest and most deeply felt, of all our social 


Y | revenges, is all that ought to be inflicted 


where law has been silent. 

Gaudy Shows.—The sublime of nature and 
art gratefully and even instinctively moves 
and awes us; but the sublime of show has 
such a mixture of the puerile, that the mind, 
though amused by it, cannot but feel it to be 
a puntomime; and almost condemning its 
own temporary admiration, usually, #€ at all 
reflective, retires from the scene a satiated 
and censorious critic. The childish age, and 


nature, the most indiscriminately admire it. 
Heroism.—Heroism scarcely ever exists 
without atrocity. The high feats of all those 
conquerors who are extolled as prodigies of 
valour and genius, are commonly shaded by 
the blackest horrors. — Pope Ganganelli, 
Effects of lururwus Sensuality.—There is, 
perhaps, no moral depravity in having, like 
the ladies of French luxury a century or two 
ago, cedar-wood for their fires, rose-water 
for their hands, and fish fed on bisenit for 
their dinners; but enjoyments of this sort 
have been always found associated sooner or 
later, with mental sluggishness, a sickly fasti- 
diousness, irrational passions, and a depra- 
vation of taste. The petty gratifications, and 
sensual tendencies of our nature, then pre- 
vail over all that is intellectual within us; 
and we become enervated and dissatisfied 
animals, craving mischievous excitements, 
pursuing unhallowed novelties, disliking no- 

















bler energies, losing better feelings, and, at 

last, abandoning every superior destination 

IMPROMPTU to Captain Lord Byron, on 
hearing that he is attached to the tlogying 
systein :— 

‘The bard was fond of flogging too, 

He flogged, in verse, a vena! crew, 
And lashed with might and main ; 
But thou! though not for poet madc, 
Art yet averse to stop the trade, 
And follow in his s/rain. 
Bob Southey suys, that Byron meant 
His flogging us a compliment. 
You but reverse this rule— 
You flog your complement en musse, 
Piove Byron wus « courteous USS, 
And Byron ts a fool, b. 

Gentleness and A ffability.—Those_ soften- 
ing qualities and manners peculiarly consti- 
tute the moral beauty of virtue: others are 
more sublime and distinguishing: but the 
kind and courteous voice, the benign ameni 
ty, the benevolent feelings, and the unassum- 
ing conduct, never fail to awake our sweetest 
and ‘most endearing sympathies; to connect 
heart with heart, and Soul with soul, in bands 
of mutual gratification and mutual rezard ; 
and to attest that interior loveliness of cha. 
racter, which attracts the esteem of intellect 
and sensibility with a social Inagnetism, that 
etery age and rank esteem, welcome, ap- 
plaud, and submit to. 

‘A Fact.—At Darlaston, in Staffordshire, 
a hoaxer, aware of the ignorance of the in- 
habitants of that villagt, informed them that 
an eclipse of the sun was to be seen at twelve 
4'clock on a certain day at Birmingham. At 
the time mentioned, the sapient villagers tra- 
velled twelve miles to view this said eclipse, 
and after looking at the sun until nearly 
blind, returned, quite convinced they had 
seen it, and even declared that on their ay 
home they saw its conclusion. 

The Chronicles of London Bridge, which 
have been so long in preparation, are now 
announced to be published in the course of | 
next month. This work will comprise a 
complete history of that ancient editice, from 
its earliest mention in the English annals, 
down to the commencement of the new 
Structure, in 1825; of the laying the first 


THE LITERARY CHRONIC 
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always whispering pleasure to us while it 
lives, and never disappoints us but to replace 
its fading flowers by newer blossoms and 
more alluring fruit. Reason may chide the 
mental fairy for its delusions, and moral sa- 
tire may proscribe it as a dreamer and enthu- 
Siast; yet what bosom would renounce the 
felicity it bestows; for it always exists with 


trained, but earth-spurning thought, an ex- 
pansion, an elevation, a nobility, an aspira- 
tion, an energy, and a home, which link the 


its Creator, and the spirit with His eternity, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We left a letter for M. at the othice, which, we 
think, has been called for by M—e, should this 
mistake Lave occurred, we trust it will be rec- 








tified. We were obliged by M. and V.’s com- 
munications, and shall be happy to hear from 
them again. 

To our Woolwich correspondent. We fear 
and utter the important monosyHable. 


SEs 

















stone of which, the only circumstantial and 
accurate account will be subjoined ; and its 
Hlustrations will consist of fifty-five hizhly- 
finished engravings on wood, by the first ar- 
fists. 

Hope.—Unatil its reason fails, 
sible for human nature to prevent the visita- 
tions of Hope. This immortal child of ima- 
gination and desire, with the wings of a sylph, 
the voice of a syren, and the wand of an en- 
chantress, mocks the power of the severest 
calamity, and will never be long absent with 
is inestimable consolations. Such is the 
magical nature of this divine associate of our 
intellectual essence, that it never dies but to 
revive, although it revives but to expire. 
Sweetest guest of the human heart, and the 


it is impos- 








most constant friend of human life, Hope is 
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Works just published :—The Gipsey, from the Ger- 
man of Laan, 8) —Hours at Home, by Mrs. Cornwall 
B. Wilson, 7s Gd —Time's Telescope for 1427, 9; — 
Apology for the Corn Laws, 8vo 6: —The Last of the 
Lainds, post 8vo 105 6d —Dewhurst's D ctionary of 
Auatumy, vo. part 1, 5s. Gd 
Svo. 16s. plain, 12. Ue Gd. coloured —Clater's Farriesy, 
new edition, Sve. %%.— Donville’s Speaking French 
Grammar, 9s. 6d —The Heart, with Odes and other 
Poems, by Percy Rolle, ene vol. foolscap 8vo 45 — 
Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion, 


der, M.A, second edition, one vol. 18ine. 4s. 








DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE KING. 


MEILTON's PARADISE LOST, Illus- 
trated by JOHN MARTIN. 
The Ninth Part of this splendid Work 1s now ready 
for delivery. 
Septimus Prowett, 62, Paternoster Row. 











MR HONE'S WOOD-CUT PULICATIONS. 
In S8vo0. 400 pages, with 120 cuts, price 10s.6d extia bds, 
ACETIA. and MISCELLANIES : hy 
WILLIAM HONE; with 190 Enzravings, from 
Drawings, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
* We twa ha’ paidl't— 
2° Pois is a complete collection of Mr. Hone's 
Wood-cut Publications. He has formed it himself, and 
written a preface. aud arranged a design for the motto, 
drawn by Mr. Cruikshank, to precede these, which are 
the most spirited specimens of that artist's characteris- 
tic style. Ouly a linited number of copies can be 
made up, and, after they are disposed of, it will not be 
mesible to produce another at any price Curious col- 
letamn therefore, who desire to possess a volume that 
will increas~ in value with the imecrease of time, should 
order it imimed:ately. 
Leuden: pablished for William Hone. by Hunt and 
Clarke, Tavistock Street; and sold by all bouksellers. 











This vaner is published early or 





London: published Ly Davidson. 2. 
also by Simpkin and Marshal}. 


Stationers’ Hal} Court . 
Pail-Mali, Such Tiaad, Caltuu 


— 


) Saturday, price Gd.; of 10u. if post free. Country and Fo 


Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
Booker, 23, 
Street, Edinburgh, Grifiia & Cu., Glasgow ; 
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this glorious appendage, that in its sublimer | 
range and final objects, it gives to earth-— 


grave the grave with Heaven, the heart with | 


we must ‘stretch out our hand over the grate,’ | 


—Burrow's Conchology, | 


by I F. Bur. | 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


In two vols 18:0. price 78, Gl. boards, witha Py 


| Vf EMOIRS of MAR MONTEL: 
} 4 by Himself: with Anecdotes of the Pri 
| Characters of the Eighteenth; Century. 
| Sand 4 of « Autobiography.’ 

In one vol tSmo price 34. 6d. in hoards 
The PLEASANT and SURPRISING ADVEN 
| TURES of KOBERT DRURY in the J _ 





tra A 


: sand of My. 
| dagascar, &c. With Introduction and Sequel. hehe 
| Vol 5 of ‘Autobiography.’ 8 


Tn I vol 18ino. 3s 6d in boards. with? Portraits 
Tue JOURNAL Wf GEORGE WHITEFIELD; ani 
the Memvirs of JAMES Fe RGUSUN. B. 0) 2 
| 6 of * Autobifgraphy.’ " vming Vel, 
| Published by Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street 
London; and J Sutherland, Calton Street Edinburg}, | 

7." A Part of + Autobiography’ is Published every 


week, price Is; anda volume every third week. 
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This day are published, 
| REEK EXERCISES = or. an Intro. 
duction to Greek Composition + SO arranged as to 
 lealthe Student from the rlements of Gr 2 
‘higher parts of Syntax. In this Work 
the Words is pot appended to the Text. 


| toan [ndex at the end. By the Rev FP VALPY ¥y 2 
| Trin. Coll , Camb., and one of the Under Masters uf 
| Reading School. Pr. 5s 6d. bound. Iino 


ORIGINES; or, Remarks on the Origin of Several] 
Empires, By the Right How Sir 


The GOSPEL of ST LUKE; (in Greek) with Rng. 
| list Notes. By the Rev. J R MAJOR, A.M. Trin, 
| Coll., Camb , Head Master of Wisbech Giammar Schoo]. 
| Por the Use of Stulents Price 12s 8vn, 

| The GREEK TESTAM ENT, with English Notes ; 
_ contiiniug copious Critical, Philslogical, and Expla. 
natory Noles in English, from the most eminent Critics 
and Interpreters: with parailel passages from the Clas. 
| Sites, and with References to Vigerus for Idioms, aud 
Bos for Ellipses. Griesbach's and others’ various Read. 
ings are recorded under the Text. Geek and Eugtixi 
Indexes are added. By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D, 
This Work is intended for the Use of Students in Di- 
Vinity, as well as the Libary Second Edition. 3 vols, 
Svu. price £2, 5s. 





In the Press, 
A GREEK GRADUS By the Rev. J BRASSE, 
B D late Fellow of Trin Coll., Camb = Por Schouls, 
In One octavo volume 








Just publisned, 

I, REvVt E ENCYLOPEDIQUE 
Analyse Raisounée des Productions 
Remarquables, dans la Littérature, 
_ tes Arts. No. 94. 1 vol. 8yo. 
| paran 12 cahiers, £3 
| Contenu. 1. Lettre sur ja Philosophie de lEsprit 
| Humain; 2 Du Mouvement de Ja Population en France; 
| 3. De la Crise Commerciale de VAngleierie; 4. Traité 

Prat'que sur les Chemin. de Fer; 5. Le Commerce du 

19 Siecle; 6 Histoire d' Alexandre 4.; 7 Voyage et 
| Lettres sur lAugleterre; 8 Chefs-d’e@uvre de Suak- 
| speare, traduits en Vers Francais; 9. Essai sur les 

Noelles —Revue de 106 Ouvrages, Francais Etrangers. 
| —Nouveiles Scientifiques et Littéraires . 

Collahorateurs: MVE Ampere, Ch. Dupin, Fourier 
| Girard, Navier, De Moutgery, Mareau de Sonné, Geol- 
| froy, Saut-Hilure, Bory de Saint Vincent, Bally, Ma- 
| gendie, Orfila, M. A Tullien. Somara, Laujuinais, Ch, 
' Comte, Benjamin Constant, Guizot, 8S. B Say, De Sis- 
/ mondi, Andrieux, 8. Broz, Lemercier, De Segur, PF. 

Bodin, Fr De eorge, L. Hetean, Montement. Pouget- 

ville, Tissot. Villenave, ete. etc. 

Hl. Le SPECTATEUR MILITAIRE, No. 7, in 8vo, 
_ 100 pages, prix 3shellings; paran,l2 cahsers, £1 ils Ge, 
' Contenu: t. De VE tucation Militaire; 2. De ba 
Papérssse Administrative; 3° Des Principies Opera 
tious de la Campagne de 1818; 4 Essai sur 1 Applica- 
tien des Véritabiles Priucipes de la Defence des Piaes; 
5. Note sur VExpedition de Maite; 6 Sur le Tua 
Ricochet; 7 Nouvelles Experiences d'Artillerie, ete 

Collaborateurs : Le Lieutenant General Ailix, le 
Colonel Borv-de St. Vincent, le Lieutenant General 
Frinton, Je Geuérai Gourgaud, Je Lieutenant Ge. éral 
Lamarque, ie Colonel Marbot, le Général Prlet, le 
General Valazé, etc. etc , 

Ht ENCYCLOPEDIE MODERNE; ou, D ction. 
naire Abrézé des Sciences, des Lettres. et des Art. 
Nousieme volume, in Sve 338 pages, lettres Cra-Der, 
prix 9 sh. logs. 

Paris: Rue Neuve St’ Roch, No 24 
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